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HUSH! HUSH! HUSH/!.... MERE Comes THE 








THE “BOGIE MAN” 


Figures somewhat in the fields of advertising. Hesitancy, diffidence, uncertainty, expense— 

all Bogie men. 

The American business man who lacks confidence in present and prospective business 
conditions is surely wilfuily blind. 

There’s a tidal wave of business rolling over the land. Those who get into the boat now will 
gather most results. 

Fall Trade will set in early. Secure your space in profitable Street Car Lines now. Delay will 
prove a veritable bogie man. 

Here we are, over = cities, about 13,000 cars, taiking to about 15,000,000 people, and every one 
of these privileges lies in the very heart of prosperous communities—no barren fields where we 
sow Street Car Favertising. Will you give us a personal interview ! 
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THE ADVERTISING SOLIC- 
ITOR. : 
By John P. Lyons. 
(Advertising Manager United States 
ubber Company.) 

I will admit that I have had no 
experience as an advertising solic- 
itor, but I have had some little 
experience as an advertising solic- 
itee Looking after the advertis- 
ing of a company whose annual 
business reaches close to the $30,- 
000,000 mark, it is natural perhaps 
that the man with advertising to 
sell should occasionally ferret me 
out. In fact, I have had quite an 
opportunity to study his character, 
his idiosyncrasies, his strong 
points—and his weak ones. Per- 
haps he would like to know how 
he strikes his audience. 

First, there is the solicitor who 
tries to get an advertisement by 
sheer vocal force—the fellow who 
tries to wring a contract from you 
by his vehemence and volubility; 
who tries to talk you deaf, dumb 
and dazed. There are not. many 
of this kind, but there are some. 
This is an extremely poor way to 
get advertising. If a man of this 
sort gets at you once, it is your 
misfortune. If he gets at you 
twice, it is your fault. 

I recall a solicitor of this stamp 
who was starting a newspaper. 
He got me into a corner and 
opened fire. I couldn’t have got 
a word in with a Gatling gun. 
He poured forth a perfect Niag- 
ara. I sat speechless, helpless. 
Perceiving my undone condition, 
he produced a contract for me to 
sign. I finally gasped that I would 
think it over. He never got in to 
see me again, and his paper. to 
my great joy, died soon after. 
This style of soliciting evidently 
didn’t pay him. I do not see how 
it could ever pay any one. 

Then there is the “ hanger-on.” 
He doesn’t try to talk you into 
your grave, but he tries to wear 
you out. He has staying powers 


like the men who go into the six- 
day bicycle’ races. He tells his 
story two or three times and then 
goes over it again. Then he takes 
up the general condition of busi- 


ness and the political outlook. 
You intimate, first gently and then 
more pointedly, that there are 


other matters more pressing, and 
that the session might with pro- 


priety come to a close, but he 
stays on, twirling his hat, and 
making no sign to go. Now, this 


is a very poor way to get an ad. 
The average advertising: manager 
has plenty to do. He is no fonder 
of taking a big bundle of work 
home nights than any one else. 
After he has heard your story, 
and politely informed you that the 
time is up, it’s a good plan to go. 
The hanger-on neither deserves 
success nor usually gets it. 

Then there is that amusing fel- 
low, the ‘monumental liar.” I 
am glad he is not as plentiful as 
a few years ago. To be sure the 
average advertising man has a 
leaning toward good round figures. 
He doesn’t usually underestimate 
his circulation. He is apt to add 
on an extra thousand for full 
measure. Possibly he adds an 
extra fifty or a hundred per cent. 
But a little exaggeration of that 
sort you can wink at. But, once 
in a while some merry Munchau- 
sen comes along who wings into 
the realm of romance to such a 
dizzy height that it quite takes 
your breath away. 

I recall a genial fellow who was 
on a small paper which I knew 
could not possibly print over 1,500 
copies. I asked him—largely from 
force of habit—what his circula- 
tion was. He turned upon me a 
countenance as pious as a church 
chancel, and with a face beaming 
with the kindly light of truth, as- 
sured me that it was 20,000 and 
growing every day. Now, I am 
sure that lying does not usually 
pay—I wish I might say it never 
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Unfortunately I know ex- 
ceptions. I know a certain sanc- 
timonious sheet, which, by reason 
of a good lie, well told and stuck 
to for many years, has gone on 
now for a quarter of a century 
filling its coffers. It has no cir- 
culation whatever, but it made 
the claim years ago of 25,000, and 
its canvassers have stuck so faith- 
fully and tenaciously to that an- 
cient and well anointed lie that the 
advertiser is almost willing to 
swear to it himself, and sends 
in his copy and his check with that 
sense of satisfaction that comes 
only when you feel that you are 
getting your space at a bargain. 
But, as a general thing, it is true 
that the advertising liar is not a 
success. 

Then there is the blarneyman, 
who is a most interesting study— 
the fellow who tells you that your 
advertisements are by all means 
the cleverest contributions to liter- 
ature since the Elizabethan peri- 
od; your catalogues the crowning 
triumph of the printer’s skill, and 
your lithographs the supreme 
achievement of modern art—in 
short, that you are altogether a 
very wonderful person. I am 
sorry to say in isolated cases this 
sort of appeal is quite successful. 
I know a certain famous advertis- 
er whose heart is adamant when 
approached from the standpoint 
of a pure plain business proposi- 
tion, but who melts like wax un- 
der the warmth of genial puffery, 


paid. 


especially when it is in print. But 
in the majority of cases this 
method certainly does not pay. 


be average business man knows 

“jolly” when he sees it, and if 
it impresses him at all, it impresses 
him disagreeably. 

There is also the man who takes 
the opposite course—the fellow 
who tells you plainly that you 
don’t know the first thing about 
your business, and that all the 
money you have heretofore spent 
in advertising has been an abso- 
lute waste. If he is a newspaper 
man, he probably will tell you 
that no one but a chattering num- 
skull would put money in the 
magazines as you have done. Any 


scheme that does not include his 
medium is absurd and impossible. 

To be sure there is not a large 
number of this class of solicitors, 





Not long ago 


but there are some. 
the proprietor of a magazine 
called me up on the telephone. I 
had put some advertising in five 
or Six other magazines, but not in 


his. ‘* Who made out that list of 
magazines?” he demanded. “I 
did,” I faltered. ‘ Well, I am 
amazed, perfectly amazed,” he 
shouted, “I never heard of such 
a thing,’ and so he went on giy- 
ing me a fine dressing down, and 
showing quite conclusively my 
general incompetency and unfit- 
ness to plz ice advertising. This 


did not result, however, in append- 
ing his magazine to my list. 

Advertisers share, with the rest 
of humanity, the general human 
liability to err, but generally 
speaking, if you want to get into 
a man’s good graces, it is not the 
part of wisdom to tell him that 
he is a hopeless ass. 

I don’t want to make this list 
too long, but I can not forbear to 
mention that most diverting and 
amusing of all advertising solic- 
itors, the ‘howling swell” can- 
vasser. He comes’in to see you 
with tan gloves on the hottest day 
in August. In all likelihood he 
drives up to your door in a cab. 
The chances are he is canvassing 
for some book or something par- 
ticularly swagger, say a directory 
of the most aristocratic clubs— 
clubs, for instance, of which he is 
an influential member. This is 
the first time he has ever can- 
vassed for advertising. He is not 
doing it for personal gain— 
Heaven forbid !—he is a chum of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and he has 
just lunched with Chauncey 
Depew. He is just getting a few 
advertisements for the benefit of 
the club—and largely for your 
benefit, because he knows what 
an aristocrat you are yourself, 
and how glad you would be to go 
into anything that all the other 
particularly high rolling swells 
are going into. 

This sort of solicitor presents a 
very beautiful front for a while, 
but to think that he is permanent- 
ly successful is to entertain a very 
low estimate of the intelligence 
of the average business man. 

Finally, there is the canvasser 
who can and does make it pay, the 
man who acts as though his own 
time as well as yours had some 














value; who gets right to the point, 
and keeps there; who tells his 
story quickly and honestly; who 
does not try to dazzle, cajole, bam- 


boozle, or bulldoze; who knows 
when “no” means “no” and 
takes it as gracefully as “ yes 


who doesn’t hang on when he 
knows that you want him to go; 
who, in fact, simply lays down an 
honest business proposition, and 
then presumes a certain compe- 
tence on your part to judge wheth- 
er you want it or not. He may 
not always get the advertisement, 
but he is sure to get your respect 
and confidence, and that is a big 
stride towards getting business—if 
not to-day, then to-morrow. 
There is a certain canvasser, a 
man who deals in schemes and 
novelties, who has been in to see 
me a score of times. I never yet 
have given him any business, but 
on the other hand, I am never so 
busy that I do not tell the boy to 
show him right in, for I know he 
will tell his story in two minutes, 
and that having told his story, he 
will go without importunity or re- 
iteration. So I am always glad to 
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see him, and some day when he 
has a scheme that I can use, we 
will do business together. 

The ideal advertising solicitor 
will not always carry away a con- 
tract in his pocket, but an ideal ad- 
vertising solicitor will leave behind 
him so agreeable an impression 
that the next time he calls and 
sends in his card, the reply is sure 
to be: “Certainly, tell him to 
come right in.” 


ors - 
AN INSTANCE. 

Talk in print as you would talk to a 
customer in the store. When you have 
a customer right where you want him 
or her you don’t simply enumerate a 
dozen articles from your stock, quote 
prices and quit. Not if you are a born 
salesman. You'll say, Mrs. Smith, 
we've just got in some nice green corn. 
It is canned in Maine, and Maine corn 
you know is sweeter and tenderer and 
juicier than any York State kinds. 
I took a can home with me last night, 
and I believe it’s the best I ever tasted. 
You'd better let me send you up a 
dozen cans from this lot. You open one 
in the morning, and if you don’t agree 
with that it’s the 





me inest you ever 
tasted, send the eleven scans back and 
I'll make no _ charge. Now, why 


wouldn't that lancuage be richt ‘for an 
advertisement? Perhaps a few minor 
corrections might be made, but I’m not 
sure they would make it any more con- 
vincing.—Trade Magazine. 
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The new Luxury—made of Palm and Olive Oils. 


or Grocer 
fora Cake! 





DAINTY ADVERTISEMENT, 
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THROUGH 


ONE OF THE 
HOUSES SELLS 


A CIRCULAR. 
LARGEST HAT 
ITS WARES. 


The business of J. S. Shields & 
Co., wholesalers in hats, was estab- 
lished in 1894 and the methods 
originally used were no different 
from those of other houses in the 
trade. Ten traveling. salesmen 
were employed and they traveled 
continuously throughout the year 
because of the tendency among 
merchants to buy in small orders 


HOW 


and buy frequently. These ten 
salesmen reached about 10,000 
customers annually. At that time 
there were one or two houses 


which issued catalogues, and who 
made a specialty of handiing what 


is known among the trade as 
“floor goods,” “job lots or 
“seconds,” but aside from this 


whatever mail order business was 
done was small and secondary to 
the regular method of doing busi- 
ness. The expenses and salaries 
of the salesmen in the year end- 
ing July, 1898, aggregated twenty- 
eight thousand dollars. This con- 
dition of affairs caused the firm to 
consider the question of selling 
their wares through the post; and 
on July 1, 1898, they adopted a 
mail order system. To-day 
through their registered order 
sheets, at an expense of less than 
$10,000 a year, which includes 
printing of circulars, half-tone 
cuts, postage, clerical hire, etc., 
they show their line in an intel- 
ligent manner to the 120,000 mer- 
chants who handle hats. 

The order sheet, which is regis- 
tered with the Government at 
Washington, is an original method 
by which the firm puts before the 
merchant an order or series of 
orders made up of just such 
styles, shapes, colors of hats which 
have proved most saleable in his 
particular locality. On the front 
of these order sheets is a full de- 
scription of each hat—the whole- 
sale cost, retail price, and margin 
of profit the merchant will make 
on the purchase. On the back of 
the order sheet is a half-tone re- 
production from a photograph of 
the different hats themselves in- 
cluded in the assortment. From 


this order sheet the merchant can 








easily see the shape and style of 
hats included in the order, and 
has the privilege of cutting out or 
marking any of the styles or hats 
he does not want. This order 
sheet is so simple and plain that 
the buyer can make up his order 
for the hats he does want in five 
minutes’ time. When he has made 
up his mind he fills in his name, 
address and references. 

These circulars are sent once a 
season or twice a year to all hat- 
ters in the United States, who 
number 120,000. The names are 
gotten from the commercial rating 
books. The work is supplemented 
by a personal letter to the better 
class c alling their particular atten- 
tion to the inducements offered. 

The firm claims that by its 
economical method of making 
sales it is able to put out much 
better hats at the different prices 
than formerly, and that the mer- 
chant easily makes an intelligent 
selection from the order sheet 
and knows exactly after looking 
at the illustrations just what he is 
about to order. It also states that 
it finds that the merchants after 
their first order readily see the ad- 
vantage of buying hats more fre- 
quently rather than by seasons, as 
was the old custom. When a mer- 
chant has been made a customer 
he is kept well supplied with order 
sheets showing the new styles. 

The result of the innovation is 
that during the first year J. S. 
Shields & Co. have cut down ex- 
$18,000 


penses nearly and _in- 
creased sales three times the 
amount these were when _ they 
had men on the road. More 


than three thousand new custom- 
ers have been added to the firm’s 
list since it started about a year 
ago, and its dealings with cus- 
tomers it says are more satisfac- 
tory in every way than before. 
Selling hats to consumers by mail 
has perhaps often been accom- 
plished before; but a wholesale 
hat house that depends entirely 
upon a circular for its trade, 
strikes me as a phase of advertis- 
ing well worthy of attention and 
study. It seems to me to indicate 
that splendid as the achievements 
of advertising have been to date, 
the future yet holds in store un- 
dreamed of possibilities. P. D. 
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HAS MORE READERS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 
THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
AND A 
LARGER NUMBER 
OF FIRST-CLASS READERS 
THAN ALL THE OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
IN 
NEW YORK COMBINED. 
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HOW TRILBY SHOE POL- 
ISH WON. 


The story of Trilby Polish af- 
fords another insight into _ the 
winning qualities of a determined 
man, who, with little capital but 
plenty of grit, has come to the 
front by the use of intelligent 
advertising. 

In 1894, William H. Goodrich 
had completed his experiments 
with a new shoe polish, which he 
believed was superior to anything 
on the market—a polish not only 
for beautifying, but also possess- 
ing merit as a leather preservative. 
He began business in a cellar in 
the most humble way, but it was 
not long before Yankee push be- 
gan to tell, and he was compelled 
to enlarge his quarters. 

Mr. Goodrich started advertis- 
ing by lecturing in public squares 
and hiring men to give free shines. 
This was not the most dignified 
form of publicity, but a fairly 
profitable one, and withal safe and 
sure. He had neither facilities nor 
capital to afford newspaper adver- 
tising, but was obliged to content 
himself with slower methods, and 
husband his resources for later 
developments. 

In 1895 Trilby Polish was ad- 
vertised in trade papers, half pages 
being used in the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, Shoe and Leather Facts, 


Boot and Shoe Weekly, Shoe 
Trade Journal, of Chicago, and 
Superintendent and Foreman. The 


American Exporter, Spanish Buy- 
er and London Record were also 
taken on. Yearly contracts were 
made with each, and at their ex- 
piration the first three were re- 
newed, though all were considered 
reasonably good mediums. Only 
$500 was spent the first year. 

It was not long after taking up 
trade papers before Mr. Goodrich 
saw that the time had arrived for 
the use of magazines and news- 
papers, and he began advertising 
in Munsey’s, The Household, 
Nickel, National, Gentlewoman, 
and daily papers in various parts 
of the country. 

The largest space was used in 
the New York Journal, page ads 
‘one week apart, which appeared 
last March. The effect of these 
ads on the wholesale trade was 





very marked. Orders poured in 
at such a rate that it was impos- 
sible to fill them promptly. 

Trilby Polish had caught 
with a will! 

Mr. Goodrich’s experience with 
theater programmes has been ex- 
tremely satisfactory, although he 
naturally considers them of sec- 
ondary importance to newspapers 
and magazines. College publica 
tions have also come in for a share 
of the Trilby appropriation, it be 
ing Mr. Goodrich’s conviction that 
college boys are fastidious and 
likely to take an interest in the 
appearance of their footwear. 

About $1,500 was spent in street 
car advertising in Boston, New 
York “L,”’ Louisville,  Ky., 
Brockton, Whitman, Arlington 
and Taunton, Mass., and Provi- 
dence, R. I., and .Mr. Goodrich 
says he would not to-day give 
$200 for the same service, as he 
considers it vastly inferior to 
almost any other method. 

Mr. Goodrich is a firm believer 
in bold advertising, which can not 
fail to attract. The New York 
Journal ads are merely indicators 
of his faith, and they will be fol- 
lowed by similar ones from time 
to time as may be warranted. 

At the present time 6,500 bottles 
of Trilby Polish are shipped daily, 
and yet this does not supply the 
demand, which is growing at a 
phenomenal rate. From this the 
reader will agree that the business 
is only in its infancy, and that it 
is but a question of time when the 
achievements of Day & Martin, 
who astonished London a hundred 
years ago with their fortune made 
in shoe blacking, will be eclipsed 
by the modern Trilby.—The Ad- 
vertising Man. 

GOOD CO COMMON Y SENSE. 

If you have something which no one 
else makes or something just a little 
better than any one else makes, advertise 
it. The natural instinct of nine out 
of ten men is to sell all they can as 
quietly as they can and never place an 
advertisement of the article i fear 
some other fellow will immediately com- 
mence to make it. On the face of it 
sound, this becomes, when analyzed, 
poor reasoning. Others will, sooner or 
later, hear of your success and become 
competitors anyway, and if you have 
advertised and closely associated your 
name with the article you will have a 
tighter grip on the trade, and one 


on 


which your would-be competitor will find 


The Wheel. 


it hard to unloose.— 
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Eloquent 
Figures 


OF THE 


UNQUESTIONABLY 
THE BEST 
NEWSPAPER IN 
COLORADO. 


As An Advertising Medium. 
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Per cent Gain in Number of 
Lines of Want Advertising. 
Per cent Gain in 

Number of Wants, 

Per cent Gain in 

All kinds of Advertising. 


29 











Total No. Lines abvertising ( ill sand published 





ROOKERY BLDG,, CHICAGO. 








A REMARKABLE JULY RECORD. 
S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


TRIBUNE BLDG., NEW YORK. 


SHOWING THE 
SUPREMACY 


Denver 
Republican 





Number of Wants published in July, 1899, 9,557 
Number of Wants published in July, 1898, 6,702 
Increase, 2,855 
Number of Lines of Wants published in July, 1899, 73,334 
Number of Lines of Wants published in July, 1808, 57 946 
Increase, 15, 388 





in July, 1899, 344,862 
Total No. Lines adv we ( ill kinds) published 

in July, 1898, ; 268 3,590 

Increase, 76, 272 
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AN ADVERTISING HUMOR- 
Ist. 

The Kansas City Star gives an 
account of a small shopkeeper 
named George H. Hough, on the 
Ninth street cable line in that city, 
who has a unique metliod of ad- 
vertising. He is something of a 
humorist, and advertises by 
placarding jokes original and se- 
lected. The Star tells the story 
tnus: 

Hough bought two blackboards, each 
four feet long and eighteen inches wide, 
and hung them on either side of his 
store door, and for three days they 
hung there black and barren. 

The children and others in the neigh- 
borhood came as usual, but saw a new 
face behind the counter. Their first 
and most natural question was: “Ilas 
this place changed hands?” Hough 
answered with a polite yes, but the vis- 
itors became more numerous, so the 
next day on one of the _ blackboards 
appeared: 

yes, this place has changed hands. 
Come in and swap lies. 

The opposite board bore this 
gestion: 

Don’t wait until you get to the park 
to be cheated. Come in here. 

Both signs attracted attention, but 
the next evening those who passed that 
way found the inscriptions changed and 
in their places: 

Women appreciate rising young men. 
rey in a street car. 

The last word is the most dangerous. 
Show this to your wife. 

The following evening everybody was 
looking for the blackboard changes. 
They came and were: 

What are the two things in this life 
for which a man is never prepared? 
Twins. 

How much ice cream can your best 


sug: 


girl eat? Ray’s arithmeic says: 1 gal— 
4 quarts. Try it; 10 cents a dish. 
The blackboards now began to at- 


tract the attention of the passengers on 
the electric line. No cars go by the 
place that the travelers do not lean from 
the windows to see what is posted. 

The joke man was beginning to be 
recognized as a regular thing, and here 
are some of the new and old ones he 
has sprung on the public: 

Some women can’t believe a word 
their husbands say unless they talk in 
their sleep. 

The man who wants the earth gen- 
erally gets it—when he dies. 

No matter how poor a man is, there 
was a time when he rode in his own 
carriage—when his mother pushed it 
along. 

Why are watermelons full of water? 


Because they are planted in the _ 
What is the proper length for a 
young woman’s dress? A little above 


two feet. 

Why can’t I sell postal cards any 
longer? Because they are all of the 
same length. 

What class of men are apt to marry 
for money more than others? Clergy- 
men. 





INK. 


Stranger—Mr. Conductor, will I have 
time to bid my wife good-bye? 
Conductor—I don’t know. 

have you been married? 
“How did you happen to adopt the 
we joke idear” Mr. Hough was 


How’ long 


wT "hardly know,” he replied. “I 
wanted something to attract attenion, 
so I put up the board. The jokes are 
not all original with me, | but I think 
the idea of advertising is. 

Mr. Hough declares he does not own 
a joke book, but some of his jokes were 
favorites with the grandfathers of many 
who read them on his blackboards. But 
a joke’s a joke and a laugh is one of 
the few things in the world that are 
worth more than their _Weight in gold. 


+o 
THE CIRCUS POSTER. 

Peter Sells, one of the Sells Bros., 
dropped into reminiscence the other day 
with a_ Detroit Tribune reporter. 

The first circus,” said he, “to 
abandon the old way of traveling was 
Spalding & Rogers’ some forty years 
ago, which traveled by rail and steam- 
boat. About this time the floating pal- 
ace, owned by Dan Rice, traversed the 
Mississippi and Ohio —— and their 
tributaries. Charles Castle, who was 
one of the pioneer circus agents, told 
me that he advertised the floating palace 
from Pittsburg to New Orleans, using 
only a piece of chalk, with which he 
wrote on warehouses, ferrvboats and 
wherever he could find room and get 
permission the announcement and date 
of the coming of the great floating 
palace. This seems incredible when we 
look at the magnificent posters that are 
now used to advertise even the most 
ordinary show. Our circus, since its 


organization twenty-eight years ago, has 
used over $1,000,000 worth of posters, 
furnished by 


one-half of which were 
one firm in Cincinnati.” 








“NO LIMIT TO THE FIELD OF OPERATIONS | 
OF A BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER.” 

A prominent literary 1 writes: “No 

typewriter ever od so many kinds of hard usage 

eas this ‘Blick’ of mine. She has ridden in — 

ye — over > Jame of Manila Bay, and 

o the mercy o! age-smashers, and yet 

she is hough che had 2 as ome on the ated 

o— h s! nt the last six months on 

desk of a New York office.” Prices: No. 5, 


$35.003 No. 7, $50.00. Weight six pounds. 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


325 Broadway, N.Y. 1002 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
jas LaSalleSt Chicago, IJ. 18 WallSt., Atlanta, Ga. 


NOT BAD, 
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Speaking of Expansion 








One of the most recent examples 
of expansion in circulation, popu- 
larity and advertising prosperity 
is presented by 


Che Zommer cial 
—— Advertiser 


*‘The most interesting evening 
paper in New York.” 


50 °| Increase in cash receipts for sales of the 
O ComMERCIAL ADVERTISER during May, 
1899, as compared with May, 1898. 


368 g | Represents the increase in real estate ad- 
O vertising in its columns for the month of 
May, 1899, as compared with May, 1898. 


| 97 °l Is the increase of instruction advertising 
O for last year over 1897. 


15] 7 Increase in publishers’ advertising for 
O May, 1899, over May, 1898. 


| 90 "/, Increase in financial advertising for May, 
O 1899, over May, 1898. 
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ARE PICTURES OVERDONE? 


One of Printers’ INK’s corre- 
spondents sends the foliowing in- 
teresting communication in regard 
to the universal use of illustratiois 
in business announcements: 

The advertiser who first conceived the 
idea of making his advertising space 
attractive by placing pretty pictures in 
it no doubt reaped a harvest of business 
by so doing, as the picture made the 
advertisement stand out head and shoul- 
ders above its neighbor. But does the 
picture advertisement do that now? 
How can it, when every other adver- 
tisement on the page has a picture in 


it just as attractive and pretty? I be- 
lieve that the picture ad has lost its 
business-drawing power. Are adver- 


tisers donating a picture gallery for the 
benefit of the general public, or are they 


publishing advertisements whose mis- 
sion is to create a demand for their 
goods? 


The type founders are straining every 
point to produce artistic types, border 
and decorations. During the past year 
many beautiful type faces have been of- 
fered. Unless something new in the 

way of illustration is discovered I be- 
lieve the coming advertisement will be 
type and border. Pictures in adver- 
tisements have become so common that 
they have lost their effectiveness. The 
pictures are pretty and are pleasing to 
look at, but there is no selling quality 
in them. Why not fill the advertising 
space with a picture, leaving only 
enough space at the bottom to say, “‘this 
is the advertisement of ———— Baking 
Powder?” If the picture is going to 
overshadow the text matter of the ad, 
then let it do so good and strong. 

A page in a magazine costs three hun- 
dred dollars, but it seems that they are 
willing to fill the pages with pretty pict- 
ures under the debesion that they are 
Longe an advertisement. One-half 

the people that see the pictures never 
‘utes the name of the article adver- 
tised, much less the name of the man 
that “blew in” his cash for the space. 
An advertisement that does not sell 
grade is a mighty poor advertisement, 
and if it does not at least create a fa: 
vorable impression for the article it is 
worse still. 

The advertisement that starts off with 
a good argument in favor of the article 
advertised, and ends up by saying how 
and where the article may be had, is 
the kind to my liking, and is certainly 


the kind that declares dividends 
would rather put the picture of an old 
stump in my ad and let it appear in 


every ad that I published, than to fill 
the majority of my advertising space 
with a pretty picture, a different one 
every time, because every time that you 
saw that old a you would know it 


was my ad, and I surrounded the 
stump ‘with good, “snion reading mat- 
ter, changing the reading matter ev- 


ery issue, the ad would sell goods 
for me and the old stump would heln 
to make the sale. io away with the 
pictures that don’t mean anything. and 
substitute pictures that show at a glance 
what they are there for. 


The only comment that occurs 
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to the Little Schoolmaster is that 
following his correspondent’s logic 
out to the bitter end, the use of 
type must be overdone, since ev- 
ery advertiser uses it. 
—+o+—__—_—_ 

A PUBLISHER’S SCHOOL. 

The latest development along the line 
of progressive education is the establish- 
ment in Paris of a school for publishers. 
The promoters of the scheme say that 
the need of such a school has long been 
badly felt. The programme of the new 
venture states that the prime motive of 
the school is “to raise the intellectual 
level of the corporation generally.’ 
The course of study will last three years 
and the curriculum will be comprehen- 
sive and thorough. French and foreign 
literary history and criticism, with liter- 
ary and other biography, bibliography, 





the philolegical study of ancient and 
modern languages and commercial law 
will be the chief topics studied. Tech- 


nical subjects will include everything 
relating to the turning out of a volume, 
from reading a manuscript to binding 
comprehending, in fact, the printer’s 
art and a great deal more besides. 
Whether the science of advertisement 
and the art of making a book sell are 
likewise to be taught is not specified. 
This is all very well, but what will the 
“sed authors do when they can no 
onger complain against the unapprecia 
tive ignorance of the publishers?—Nex 
York Commercial Advertiser. 
TWO WAYS. 

I have in hand a tailor’s circular that says: 
“ At the urgent request of hundreds of appli- 
cants who are employed during the day, and 
are unable to leave their work in time to make 
their purchases in a satisfactory manner, I will, 
on receipt of postal card, send an experienced 
cutter to measure, etc.’””, How much broader 
and better it would have been to say: “ If your 
business engagements are such that you can 
not spare the time to come to my store, I will 
send an experienced cutter to show you a full 
line of goods and to take your measure at any 
hour you choose to mention.”’ Perhaps the 
difference is slight, but still I believe it is im- 
portant.—Vew England Grocer, 
+o — 


NOTES. 


Tue Mexican Herald of the City of 
Mexico publishes a little booklet on 
** General Advertising in Mexico,”’ which 
may interest general advertisers. 

A sHOWMAN in South Dakota is pay- 
ing the penalty of advertising too 
strongly. His bills said that a creature 
exhibited was the missing link. fter 
he killed the animal in a fit of anger 
he said it was nothing but a monkey, 
but the authorities face him with his 
own bills and are holding him for mur- 
der.—New Haven (Conn.) Leader. 


Tue Werner Company of Akron, 
Ohio, have in preparation a work en- 
titled Encyclopedia of Omens and Su- 
perstitions. t will present a unique 
collection of interest and value on the 
subject of which it treats, since it com- 
prises more than 25,000 popular beliefs 
and _ sayings. e adwriter who is 
looking for curious facts or illustrations 
will undoubtedly find it of value, 
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THE SAINT PAUL 


DAILY GLOBE 


Occasionally an advertising manager, having 
failed to penetrate the situation, omits the Saint 
Pau Dairy GLose from his calculations for 
Minnesota advertising. 

What an error this is will be seen when the 
fact is stated that the Saint PauL Daity GLOBE 
is the Only Democratic Paper in a State in which 
the vote in the Presidential Election of 1896 
stood as follows: Rep., 193,501; Dem., 139,626; 
Pro., 4,365; G. Dem., 3,230; Social Labor, 915. 

The population of Minnesota is 1,301,826, or 
approximately four persons to each voter, indi- 
cating that at the lowest estimate over 500,000 of 
the total population adhere to the Democratic 
column, and will therefore prefer and be in- 
fluenced by a Democratic paper, if any. 

The daily average circulation of the GLoBE 
during the entire year of 1898 was 22,012 copies. 
The daily average circulation for the first six 
months of 1899, for the daily edition, has been 
over 22,500 copies and for the Sunday edition, 
over 26,000 copies. 

A moderate rate is charged for advertising 
space and estimates will be furnished by the 
Home Office, or by Williams & Lawrence, 87 
Washington Street, Chicago, and Charles H. 
Eddy, 10 Spruce Street, New York City. 


THE SAINT PAUL 


DAILY GLOBE 


j 
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“TAYLOR OLD STYLE.” 
SOME UNIQUE ADVERTISING OF A 
PECULIAR BUSINESS 

The other day there came into my 
hands a neat and handsome little book- 
let, put out to advertise a certain brand 
of roofing tin. The matter and the 
illustrations were so exceptionally good 
that I thought it might be worth while 
to interview the firm on the subject of 
advertising the next time I paid a visit 
to Philadelphia. 

N. & G. Taylor Co. is a very old 
Philadelphia firm and has been manu- 
facturing the best brand of roofing tin 
for the past sixty-nine years. I ob- 
tained an interview with Mr. Taylor 
and got from him the following facts : 

“ Roofing tin was first made in Phila- 





A TAYLOR 





delphia by our firm 69 years ago, and 
to-day we are making exactly the same 
brand. Soon after we commenced to 
make it our process was discovered 
and taken abroad, and for some years 
the same kind of tin was manufactured 
in Wales, and it was this fact that gave 
rise to the oft-repeated but erroneous 
statement that roofing tin originated 
there. This country has special re- 
quirements for roofing tin in conse- 
quence of the frequent changes of at- 
mospheric conditions. It must be of 
such a quality as to resist all kinds of 
weather and to stand the ravages of 
time successfully.” 

“What methods of advertising do 
you employ, Mr. Taylor?” 

“We use space in the building trade 
papers and those devoted to architects 
and contractors. Really the architect 
is the man we are after, for, as arule, 
whatever he orders, goes. Intelligent 
and experienced architects know that 
there is no roofing tin so good as 
Taylor Old Style,’ as we name our 


brand, but it often happens that they 
are restricted as to cost of a building, 
and in such cases they can not recom- 
mend it, as being thoroughly hand- 
made, it is dearer than other brands.” 

‘* Have you any other way of reach- 
ing the architects ?” 

‘*Ves, by circulars and booklets. 
These we send out at short intervals. 
We feel we must keep in close touch 
with the architect. Our system is to 
keep agents in the chief cities of the 
United States, who constantly advise 
us of new buildings about to be erected, 
Thus we get the name of both owner 
and architect, and each of them 
promptly receives from us a different 
circular that fits the case. Every day 
we have reports from our. agents, who 
keep in touch with the chiefs of the 





“DRUMMED OUT.” 
Do not use the imitations of the TAYLOR 
“OLD STYLE” brand when you want 


t. 
«DRUM THEM OUT.” 

The TAYLOR * OLD STYLE " is the oldest 
brand of Roofing Tin made, and It is the 
only brand ever imitated. 

N. & G TAYLOR CO., sas auueacreres PHILADELPHIA 


~ 


BLOTTER. 


building departments in cities, and so 
gain accurate and early knowledge of 
proposed buildings, their character 
and size, etc.” 

‘**And do you get many responses ?” 

‘*Oh, yes, a very good percentage. 
One of our strongest cards is the fact 
that the United States Government, in 
all its departments, prefers our roofing 
tin to any other on account of its dura- 
bility. It is a fact that another brand 
of tin which had been put on only a 
short time before, was recently stripped 
from the White House at Washington 
and ‘Taylor Old Style’ substituted. 
The same with Independence Hall 
here in Philadelphia, but that was 
roofed with copper before it was taken 
off to make room for ‘Taylor Old 
Style’ tin. We have a long list of 
government buildings all over the 
Union for the roofs of which ‘ Taylor 
Old Style’ had been specified.’’ 

‘*But advertising in trade papers 
did not bring you such orders ?”’ 

“ Why, no. The Government work, 
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though of the greatest importance, 
forms but a small item in our under- 
takings. We supply this roofing tin 
for scores of public halls and buildings, 
such as Masonic temples, halls, thea- 
ters, music halls, etc. We claim that 
our ‘Taylor Old Style’ roofing tin 
will last a lifetime. We know that it 
has lasted thirty years without paint, 
and it was then only removed from 
store buildings in Independence, Mo., 
on account of some other damage 
done to the buildings. This roofing 
tin has now come into our possession, 
and we are going to use it for adver- 
tising purposes. We intend to cut it 
in small pieces and distribute it as a 
souvenir to show its lasting qualities.” 

“Who prepares your advertising 
matter?” 

“Mr. Charles Austin Bates, of your 
city. That booklet and the circulars 
we send out, as well as our trade paper 
ads, are all written by him. I am not 
one of those who think that a man can 
write his own advertisements best. 
We unconsciously get into a rut not 
visible to ourselves, but easily apparent 
to the outsider. A man who knows 
nothing about the technique of a busi- 
ness is often able to give the exper- 
ienced manufacturer valuable pointers. 
It is so in advertising too. Almost 
any good adwriter can throw a new 
light on a business that he undertakes 
to write up. His ideas are fresh, 
those of his employer are often moth- 
eaten and moldy. I am sure Mr. 
Bates has done good work for us.” 

JoHN C. GRAHAM. 
; —c 
HOW BONNER WON SUCCESS. 

The career of Robert Bonner, the 
veteran publisher, furnishes a signal 
illustration of the value of persistent 
and sagacious advertising. When he 
began the publication of the paper 
whose phenomenal success brought him 
fame and fortune, he did not wait for 
the people to find out, slowly and grad- 
ually, the interesting features of his 
journal. He forced his enterprise upon 
public attention by a systematic lavish- 
ness of expenditure for advertising 
which at that time was without prece- 
dent or parallel. Whole pages of daily 
newspapers were secured at high prices 
to blazon forth the merits of his under- 
taking. From one end of. the country 
to the other the names of Bonner and 
his Ledger were made familiar to the 
people by constant repetition. Conser- 
vative pammes, neves along in the 
ruts of old routine, prophesied bank- 
ruptcy and ruin for this unconventional 
innovator. But Bonner kept on_spend- 
ing a large share of his receipts in buy- 
ing publicity, and those receints in- 
creased with startling rapidity. Every 
dollar disbursed in this way brought in 
more dollars, until croakers were con- 
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founded and pessimists in this particular 
branch of business silenced by his tre- 
mendous success. The lesson is one 
that is as well worth heeding to-day as 
it was forty years ago.—Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Bulletin. 


> 

ADVERTISED FOR A FACULTY. 

While looking over some old minutes 
of the Committee on the Central High 
School of the Board of Education ves- 
terday, Professor Franklin §. Ed- 
monds, of the High School Faculty, 
called attention to the unique record of 
a meeting held June 28, 1866. It 
chronicles the adoption of a resolution 
instructing the secretary to advertise 
until July 16, 1866, in three Philadel- 
phia papers, one New York paper, one 
Boston paper and one Pittsburg paper, 
for applicants for the vacant positions 
of principal and sixteen professors 
and instructors at the Central High 
School. Later minutes show that of 
the sixteen deposed professors and in- 
structors, two-thirds were re-elected.— 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Ledger. 
ee ee 


Facts About 
Making Whiskey. 


There is more varia- 
tion in the methods of 
making whiskey than 
in making bread. The 
old-fashioned, hand- 
made Sour Mash. which 
means’ that the mash 
must be stirred up by 
hand, with a paddle, in 
an open tub, produces 
thd finest possible qual- 
ity, but is seldom used 
nowadays, as it does 
not yield the quantity 
that the cheaper process 
will. is far more trouble, 
and averages ten tines 
the number of hours to complete. As men 
nearly half a century in business in Fulton 
street we assure you that the Old Crow Rye 
is made by the hand-made Sour Mash proc- 
ess and the Jas. Crow formula, using that 
‘*elebrated spring of water " the finest in 
Kentucky. is bottled and sold in its purity 
that noother brand in the market is as good 
or costs as much to make. and more than 
all. WE NEVER MAKE ANY MIS- 
STATEMENTS atout our goods. Buy 
only of reliable dealers. 


H. B. KIRK & CO., 


Sote Bottlers N. Y 


IF WHISKY ANNOUNCEMENTS WOULD TELL 
WHY THE ARTICLE THEY ARE INTENDED TO 
ADVERTISE IS BEST, THEY WOULD BE MORE 
PROFITABLE, EVEN THE RATHER AWKWARD 
ADVERTISEMENT HERE REPRODUCED AT- 
TRACTS TO IT AN ELEMENT OF INTEREST BY 
THE INTRODUCTION OF FACTS NOT GENER- 
ALLY KNOWN, 
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THE INDIVIDUAL BOOK REST. 


THE MAN WHO HAS INTRODUCED I) 

TO THE PUBLIC GIVES READERS OF 

“ PRINTERS’ INK” AN INSIGHT INTO 

HIS ADVERTISING VIEWS. 

Within the past few years the vol- 
ume of mail-order business transacted 
in Chicago is said to have grown to 
exceed that of any city in the world. 
Lying as the city does in the center of 
that portion of our country most pro- 
lific in desirable mail business, the con- 
cerns which invoke the aid of the 
postal department in the conduct of 
their trade have multiplied, until there 
are, aside from the mail-order branches 
of the great department stores, scores 
and scores of embryonic Montgomery 
Wards and emulators of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. The Wilson Company is 
one of the numerous class which has 
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year. We have undertaken no method 
of reaching buyers other than through 
the recognized mail-order mediums. 
Our experience has been that we can 
obtain the best results from advertis- 
ing in the family magazines of largest 
circulation. Each advertisement is 
keyed with a department number, and 
as most correspondents observe it in 
addressing, the envelopes enable us to 
form accurate conclusions as to the 
relative values of mediums. We now 
employ only the standard publications. 

“ Our past business career has given 
us a wide experience in mail-order ad- 
vertising, not only in the magazines 
but in religious and agricultural jour- 
nals. We have found the results to 
be usually about the same. We never 
expect a flood of replies to an adver- 
tisement. We believe that those who 
are inundated with answers have so 
worded their adver- 





tisement as to attract 


INDIVIDUAL BOOK-REST 


Is worn by the ** render,”’ either sitting 
or reclining. For persons of any size or 

. Is also fastened to table or chair-arm. 
ves correct and steady focus—saves eyes, 


the attention of those 
who are merely curi- 
ous, and that they are 


arms, nerves, headaches. 
durable, ornamental. 
A boon to readers 





THE WILSON CO. Nes 
(Dept. 4) 94 La Salle St., Chi ; = 





Is light, cheap, 


always disappointed 
in the number of or- 
ders. What we want 
are inquiries from 
good, wholesome, 
prosperous people. 
The more of this class 
we can get, the better; 
but one can get very 
fewof themwith other 
thana plain advertise- 
ment, preferably illus- 
trating the goods, but 








in a short time built up a business 
upon a single article, a specialty. 

The headquarters of the Wilson 
brothers—for there are two of them in 
the company—94 La Salle street, just 
opposite City Hall, would not accom- 
modate a national bank, but across the 
threshold flows a constant stream of 
correspondence, elicited by the small 
but magnetic advertisements prepared 
and placed by A. H. Wilson. “ What’s 
your game ?” interrogated Mr. Wilson, 
in response to my request for an inter- 
view; but being assured that I wasn’t 
a confidence man, he placed at my dis- 
posal the following facts in regard to 
the processes and successes attending 
the sale of the Individual Book Rest : 

“Our device in its various combina- 
tions had its inception in the early 
part of 1898,” said Mr. Wilson, “and 


was offered to the public late in that” 


in any case stating 
concisely the nature, use and price. 

“If we do not within a reasonable 
time hear from those who have sent 
inquiries in response to our advertise- 
ments, we write to them again, making 
an effort to learn why they have not 
ordered, and asking particularly if 
there is anything about our goods or 
our method which they do not under- 
stand which prevents their ordering in- 
telligently. It rarely pays to write 
more than the second letter. 

“Our advertising contracts expire 
in June and we do not renew them 
until October, when we again go into 
a'l the principal monthly publications. 
We conclude that during the hot 
months a large proportion of the peo- 
ple to whom our wares appeal are 
seeking recreation, and that all of them 
wish to forget books. 

“ We believe it to be an advantage 
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to change the advertisement every 
third issue and follow that rule. The 
Individual Book Rest is an article of 
genuine merit and is in use by some 
of the best people of the United States. 
We are now experiencing the cumula- 
tive benefits of our advertising, and 
orders have been multiplying every 
day. During the summer months we 
expect to so increase our facilities that 
we can handle double the business of 
the past winter, and this we anticipate 
little difficulty in obtaining.” 
H. B. HOWARD. 


a anal oa 
TRAVELING DEPARTMENT 
STORE. 

An enterprising Chicago West Sider 
has solved the department store prob- 
lem to his own satisfaction. He has, 
in fact, met the department store on its 
own ground and gone it one better. 
Instead of trusting to advertisements 
to bring the people to his emporium he 
hitches a horse to his department store 
and sets up business in the street before 
the house of prospective customers. He 
is not to be conlennted with ordinary 
peddlers. His stock is too large and too 
varied. It fills three sides of a large 
wagon, which reaches from close to the 
round to high above the proprietor’s 
head. To the people of the crowded 
wards, where street car fare is a consid- 
eration, he offers almost everything 
needed in an ordinary household, from 
men’s overalls to pins and needles and 
candy to the children.—Omaha (Neb.) 
World-Herald. 


or 
LONDON CIRCULATIONS. 

The London Daily Telegraph, I am 
informed by the leading advertising 
agents in London, has an average daily 
circulation from one year’s end to the 
other of about 250,000 copies. Mr. 
Harmsworth’s Mail has _ outstripped 
the Telegraph, and has a circulation of 
500,000 copies daily, while his Evening 
Vews has a_ circulation of 250,000 
copies. The London Chronicle's circu- 
lation will average as high as 130,000 
daily. It is the organ of the labor 
unions, and prints more telegraphic 
news than any other London daily. The 
Daily News has about 125,000 Ccircula- 
tion. The Echo has 85,000, the Globe 
80,000. The Post and Standard from 
60,000 to 75,000 each, and The Times 
from 40,000 to 50,000, but nobody 
knows how many. The circulation of 
The Times, like the authorship of its 
editorials, is a mystery, but the paper 
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dealers say that it is not half as large 
as it used to be. The Parnell affair in- 
jured it immensely, and cost it much 
in advertising as well as circulation. 
The Telegraph and the News have cut 
into it, and although The Times still 
has more influence with the British 
people than all the rest of the news- 
papers combined, it is not “the thun- 
derer ” it used to be. Men_ have en- 
dured the condemnation of The Times 
and survived. Men have enjoyed its 
support and failed. The Times sells 
for three times as much as any other 
daily paper, and is still the most _im- 
portant newspaper property as well as 
the most important vubiee of intelli- 
gence in Europe, and rrobably in tne 
world.—Mobile (Ala.) Register. 


items diillitiiiesacianes 
ARE MAGAZINES TOO BULKY? 
““T saw in the Sunday Chronicle the 
story of a man who was so annoyed by 
the bulk of advertising matter in some 
magazines he had purchased that he 
tore them up and threw them away,” 
said a Chicago newsdealer yesterday. 
“T never saw an incident exactly of 
that description, but I know it to be a 
fact that very many people have long 
since been in the habit of carefully cut- 
ting away the advertising pages of mag- 
azines as soon as they purchase them. 
The advertising pages make the maga- 
zine too cumbersome to be conveniently 
carried. They can not be folded and 
carried in the pocket as in the case of a 
newspaper and people have grown to 
the habit of making them flexible by 
cutting away the many pages at the 
front and back of the magazines that 
contain the advertising. This makes it 
possible that the magazine may be car- 
ried in the pocket and the practice is 
becoming very popular. The cumber- 
some monthlies are certainly becoming 
unpopular with a large class of readers 
and with the traveling public in partic- 
ular. The demand for pocket editions 
is increasing and there is also a greater 
sale of newspapers on trains than ever 
before. '—Chicago (lil.) Chronicle. 


<o 
THE SCRAP BOOK. 

I would advise every business man to keep a 

copy of each advertisement he puts out, wheth- 

er it be in the papers, as a circular, as a print- 


ed letter or as a card. A man who does this 
will have practically a history of his business, 
and he can turn over his scrap book and see 
that some of his successes of two, three or four 
years previous will be just as seasonable and 
just as valuable this season. It will give him 
some ideas for future advertising, for he can be 
looking at his September ads of 1898, 1897 and 
1896, and thereby take time by the forelock in 
getting ready for his September business this 
year.—Boot and Shoe Recorder. 





A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION 


USED BY MUNWON TO 


ADVERTISE HIS INHALER, 








IN MISSOURI. 
Office of 
“Tue CaruMeT BANNER.” 
CLarRKSVILLE, Mo., July 20, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are sending you under separate 
cover a copy of the Calumet Banner, il- 
lustrating our own method of advertis- 
ing our paper. Less than a year ago we 
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readers. 
WATCH US GROW! 





H. Clay Smitb, of Turpin, will read thd 
people’s Banner a year, commencing tig 
week, 

WATCH US CROW! 


T. M. Painter, the Kissinger postmaster, 
gets bis name on the Banner’s big list this) 
week for a year. 

WATCH US CROW! 


James Blackstup, John Barnes, William 
Svider and Marion Anderson ere a quartet 
of new Banner readers. 

WATCH US CROW! 


E. B. Shelton, of Dameron, will keep i 
touch with. the times by reading the regula” 
issues of the Calumet Banner. 

WATCH US GROW! 





G. B. Freels, one of our farmers nea 
town tells us to send him the Banner eacti 
week. commencing with this issue, 

WATCH US CROW! 


Jno, Ferguson, of Paynesville. wants 
the Banner a year and has instructed us to 
send it this address each week. 

WATCH US CROW! 


J. W. Blackwell, one of our prosperou 
farmers living near town, this week joind 
the intumerable caravan’ of Banne' 
readers, 

WATCH US CROW! 











8. D. Fisher, the progressive Annad 
blacksmith, has ordered the Calumet Ban 











entered a field where competition was 
exceptionally sharp and have built up a 
splendid subscription and advertising 
patronage. The phrase, ‘‘ Watch us 
grow,” printed in black-faced type after 
the mention of new subscribers, created 
a wonderful sentiment favorable to our 
paper and convinced the people that we 
were growing. On several occasions, in 
order to get a “ scoop ” on an important 
local event we have issued “ extras,” 
writing up an event occurring at night, 
setting up the type by hand, and nhnav- 
ing the paper on our patrons’ doorsteps 
before breakfast time next morning. 
Do you know of another country weekly 
in a town of 1,500 that makes a prac- 
tice of issuing “extras”? Very truly 
yours, THe CaLtumet Banner, 
George W. Eads, Editor. 


‘ 


+o 
ONE MAN’S EXPERIENCE. 

MramissurG, Ohio, July 29, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I manufacture an article general 
household utility. On January 1 I sent 
$100 and a description of the article to 
a firm of advertising specialists whose 


of 





long experience and knowledge thus 
gained of the value of mediums (as 
ver their ad) qualified them to get a 
little better results than any others. I 
left the matter wholly to them—merely 
suggesting monthly publications and not 
more than two inch space. After receiv- 
ing their receipted bill, I selected three 
papers myself, avoiding any of their list, 
and sent a twenty-line ad of my own 
construction, and divided another $100 
among them. ‘The ad in the first list 
commenced running in February, my 
own did not get in until March editions 
(I may here state that the ad called for 
cash). Ads were “ keyed.” On May 
16 the cash returns from my list caught 
up with and passed those of the “ spe- 
cialists,’ and are now running from 
one-third to one-half more daily. I have 
a little more money to spend this fall 
and I think the ad should pull even 
more than it does, and don’t know 
whether this small experiment would 
indicate whether I should place my own 
ads or change specialists. Do you? 
Very respectfully, Orro SCHLEDERER, 
Prop. *‘ Crystal Wall Paper Cleaner.” 
ec = ane at 
IN IOWA CITY. 
Office of 
RepusLicaNn Printinc CoMPANY. 
Iowa City, Iowa, July 30, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I inclose an ad I wrote for a photog- 


DIED 

KISSING 

BIS 

SHADOW 

IN THE BROOK, 

We read of a man long ago who 
wanted tosee an exact picture of him- 
self 80 bad he looked into the placid 
water of the brook and when he saw 
how good looking he was, in attempt- 
ing to kiss his shadow, he fell in and 
was drowned. The pictures we make 
are just like the original and although 
you may fall in love with our artistic 
work, there ismo danger of such dis- 
astrous resulte. 

That offer of one large mount with 
aach dozen of pictures is still on. 

LUSCOMBE, 
Photographer. 
rapher here that has caused many in- 
quiries to be made at his place and has 
attracted moré attention than any he 
had ever had. leave it in your hands 
as to its merits. Yours very truly, 
. W. DutcuHer, 
Advertising Manager. 
+o 
CUTS. 
Office of M. A. Curtiss, 
Dealer in Groceries, China, Glass and 
samp Goods. 
Finptay, Ohio, Aug. 4 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you furnish us with addresses of manu- 
facturers of cheap cuts suitable for advertising 
in “* Racket Stores” lines? 

Respectfully yours, 

New York Racket Store. 

Write to the Harper Illustrating Syndicate, 
Columbus, O.—({Ep. Printers’ Ini, 
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ABOUT BOSTON. 
Boston, Aug. 10, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
A big clothing store at the Hub makes a deep 
impression with a sign like this in each show 
window: 


eee meee errors a neeeeee Sete eeeeene eeeeeeee 


This Store Will Be 
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to be to overdo in the way of illustration. 
Many costly ads are flat failures, simply be- 
cause three-fourths of their surface is given 
over to illustration, whereas they might be 
made highly profitable by having 75 per cent 
devoted to reasons, facts and arguments to 
make people anxious to buy, and the remaining 
25 per cent pictorial. The utmost I will admit 


as truth in this matter is this : An appropriate 
illustration is vital to most ads. Yours faith- 


TO LET : fully, Frank Hock1nG CHAPLIN. 
3 a : TWO POETS. 
When We Fail to Sell Clothing Cheaper : Loutsvitte, Ky., Aug. 6, 1899. 
Than Any One Else, 4 , > a 
: Editor of Printers’ Ink: 





A new shoe store has looking-glass plates 
set in the transom, and the mirror is tipped just 
so passers on the sidewalk can see how shabby 
their shoes are becoming. 

A dry goods window dresser startles you 
with an elegantly dressed dummy of a lady 
with her gown trimmed in the new style white 
braid, and this is put on the dress in such a 
way that at first sight it resembles a skeleton. 

suffalo Bill’s Wild West has just finished 
touring New England, and posted, wherever a 
stand could be had large enough, what is said 
to be the largest continuous poster ever printed, 
comprising 1oo sheets, 29x43 inches, requiring 
a board over 300 feet in length to post it. 

The Forepaugh Shows while in these parts 
used a new idea in street car placards, It was 
made of muslin, large enough to cover the en- 
tire dashboards of the electrics. 

A new drink called Dewey’s Nerve Food 
has made a hit by erecting a backstop on every 
baseball ground round Boston, BowMAn, 


THEY APPRECIATE IT. 

Tue SPANISH-AMERICAN News SERVICE, 
Representing the leading Spanish-Ameri- 
can newspapers of North and 
South America 
56 Pine St., Room 914, New York. 

ArgguiPa, Peru, S. A., Aug. 2, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We can not better help showing our appreci- 
ition of your valuable little publication than by 
expressing it in words. The usefulness and 
timely opportuneness in which Printers’ INK 
has kept us continually informed of the best 
things in the newspaper and advertising world 
compels us to congratulate you on the excel- 
lency of your publication. Respectfully, 

THE SPANISH-AMERICAN News SERVICE, 

Frederick R. Jones. 
- pow 
HE DEMURS. 
Detroit, Mich., Aug. 3, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

An illustration is the life of an ad.—Shoe 
and Leather Gazette. 

On reading the above clipping in your issue 
of August 2, I feelan inclination to say “ stuff 
and nonsense.”? Do we say the new Easter hat 
is the life of the girl? It may be an element of 
attractiveness, and that is just what a good il- 
lustration is to an ad that needs it, Quite fre- 
quently an illustration, however good, is un- 
necessary inan ad. Who has not seen ads of 
Scott’s Emulsion, Royal Baking Powder, Mel- 
lins’ Food, Eastman Kodaks, the Aeolian and 
a hundred others, which were so strong in their 
presentation of argument and facts, in plain 
type, that it would be utterlyimpossible to give 
extra invigoration by any illustration ? 

It would be quite as true to say an illustra- 
tion is the death of the ad, or the cause of its 
demise, for we daily see ads having poorly exe- 
cated cuts and pictures that are calculated 

to repel readers. The tendency just now seems 





In this city, nearly fifty years ago, a quaint 
little Frenchman kept a small retail grocery, 
and on the inside of his store, near the door of 
entrance, there was placed a large card bearing 
this announcement: 

** Since every man is so unjust, 
I scarcely know which man to trust ; 
I’ve trusted many to my sorrow, 
So pay to-day and trust to-morrow.” 

In 1859, in the city of St. Louis, a blind man 
had a little frame shop built, about 4x6, and 
had it placed on the sidewalk, near the curbing, 
on Washington avenue. He kept for sale stick 
candy, cakes, butter-scotch, etc., and on each 
end of his little building he had a cannon 
painted, with a pile of cannon-balls lying near 
each gun. He called his establishment “‘ Wil- 
son’s Fort.”” He ‘‘ dropped into poetry,” as 
these lines appeared under each piece of artil- 
ery: 

“ Andrew Wilson is my name, 
America is my nation ; 
I once could see as you do, now 
Behold my situation.” 
Rurus Putnam. 





es 
$500 000,000, 

Various estimates have been made on the 
amount of money annually expended in adver- 
tising. There appears to be a tendency to 
agree on $200,000,000 to $300,000,000, It is 
probable, however, that if the various forms of 
auxiliary advertising—such as circulars, etc.— 
be taken into consideration, that the amount ex- 
pended in the United States and Canada would 
be found to be in the neighborhood of half a 
billion dollars annually. When it is consid- 
ered how young an art modern advertising is, 
these figures are astounding. 

—_— (or 


ENOUGH SAID, 





A FREE AD FOR “‘ UNEEDA JINGER WAYFERS ” 
FROM THE CARTOONIST OF THE NEW YORK 
“ EVENING JOURNAL.”’ 
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Classified Advertisements. 


dvertisements under this head tivo lines at 


AON ptthout display, 28 cents line. Musi 
handed in one week in advance 


SUPPLIES. 
yas PAPER is Printed with ink manufact- 
o ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
O., 


U't'd. 13 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 





WANTS. 

DVERTISING scheme, #30 a week easy. Plan 
25c. STAN ALLEN, "Amherstburg, Can. 

A RTIST— von’ i ink, chalk plate, desire re 

illiam St., » 

rer, 10c. 


ton YOU NG, 858. 
care Burr. 
y oungs- 


] = T half-tone cuts, | col. Ia 
in. "ARC ENGRAVING? On 
towne ‘Ohio. 


hu Re: xeon for Cox Duplex and job 
sses. Ad ress, giving references, etc., 
be RELI ABLI E” Printers” Ink 


@ UBSCRIPTION premiums wanted for use by 
‘ first-class monthly farm and stock paper. 
Address FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. 


AS ERTISING Ideas Wanted. New sugges- 

ions on illustrating and writing advertise- 
ments for silverware. “ MANAGER,” Box 753, 
Meriden, Conn. 


QITUATION wanted by first-class reporter 3 
‘ desk man, five years’ experience. Good r 
erences. Mention sa ary. Ad ress “REPORTER, ” 
Tonawanda, N. 


N honest, energetic, capable mail order clerk 

(20), with six years’ experience, desires posi- 
tion in a Ja concern. Highest of references 
“X. Y. Z.,” Printers’ Ink. 


GUCCESSFUL aiivertising manager prominent 
») Western daily would like to hear of good 
po nee ~ live city on Atlantic Coast. Ad- 
dress “* 99," e Print ters’ Ink. 


I aero as Es (quality ‘guarantee d), one col. $1; 
satire hy 


$2; \& doz. $10. Larger, 
er Send good | photos. BUCHER 
iN NG €O., Columbus. 
ny *XPERIE NCED, all- —y news) 
well educated, ambitious, quic’ 
ith ideas. State experience, age, salary expect- 
“ CONNECTICUT,” care Printers’ Ink 


od. 

y 7ANTED—Advertising novelties and special- 
ties ; manufacturers and importers reach 

the trade direct through me. Correspondence 

invited. CHAS. B. ATWATER, Springfield, Mass. 


A FINE opportunity is offered an experienced 

P newspaper man with from $2,000 to $5,000 

ready cash by a well established Eastern daily. 

Don’t answer unless you mean business. Address 
*K. L.,” care Printers’ Ink 


\ TE By an artist. 


per man, 
accurate, 





One who can illustrate 
ads and give us some advertising ideas 


S00. Steady employment and good wages to the 
ight party. Address MURPHEY & TCALF, 
i Awall St., New York. 


4 ae advertiser, an experienced publisher, who 
thoroughly understands the making of a 
newspaper (not daily), is a first-c 
who is well versed in the advertisi 

to an engagement with a first-c 
nters’ Ink. 


house. Address “ H. L.,” care Pri 

M AIL-ORDER goods wanted—Manufacturers 
. and <f eeay who have anything usefulor 
ornamental for the mail-order trade, which they 
can sell at from 25c. to $2 per gross, will please 
communicate at once with 8S, M. Wats IN, Jack- 
son, Mich., giving full ull particulars and prices. 


( RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
in 125 Wisconsin newspapers : 100,000 circula- 
4 weekly ; other Western weekly papers same 
Jal logue on application. HICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 
a oy for mail-order and premium 


it played-out fakes, but up-to date 
aneae ‘specialties We manufacture all our 


lass buyer and 
ng line, is open 
ass publishing 








goods. Electrotypes free ; 6x9 circulars prfnted 
on both sides with your imprint, at 25c. per thou- 
sand in aon 
etc., upeon request 
Racine Junction, Wis, 


sg partic lars catalogues, 
 B. BAKER MPC, CO.; 





PRINTERS’ INK, 





A T liberty—Advertising expert and all-around 
4 writer. Now with large poke nme ys | medi 
cine firm. Have written and designed advertis 
ing matter for almost all lines of business. Thor- 
ough printer and ne be gen el man; literary and 
descriptive writer and phist icon 2 illus- 

Yor 


trate. Formerly on e itorial staff 
magazine ; contributor to high-class periodicals. 
Samples and ences. Address “ MOSILLO,” 


care Printers’ In 
—_ +o —— 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 
J 


J ONES, 42 World Bldg., N. Y. 
i 


Moses & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 


\V BITE. ©. ¥. WHITE, Burke Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 
YATENT medicine pullers. ARTHUR E. 


SW ETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., 


ET me inject a little “trade tonic” into your 
4 ads, SCARBORO, 20 Morton St., Brooklyn. 


)ROFITABLE ad matter written. Write CHAS. 
A. WOULFOLK, 446 W Main St.,Louisville,Ky .. 


LBERT H. SNYDER CARL P. JOHNSON, ad- 
4 vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of C ne rce, 
Chicago. Long Distance Phone, Main 6 
, a only writer ‘of exe lusively medical and 
drug advert sing. vice or samples free, 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ina. 


HAVE ideas and words to express them, Why 

then risk a headache by writing your own 
ads! MISS WOODLE, 6 Wall St., New York. Tel- 
ephone 3001 Cort. 


\ ’RITE to CHAS. F. JONES, Advertisin 
Agent, 42 World Bldg., N. Y., writing, il- 

lustrating and placing of advertising. Corre- 

spondence and booklet free to business men. 


Chicago. 














WRITE booklets, circulars, ads, business liter- 

ature of all kinds. Handle printing and 

signing. Place advertising, mail circulars. 
Satisfaction guaran‘eed, PARKS, 432 Park Row 
Building, N. Y. 





“é “: ERTISING That Pays” is the title of a 
4 little book that we have issued. It will 
interest every a ss Man — wants good ad- 


vertising servi Send for copy. SHA 
ADVERTISING AGE NC Y, Grant Rapids, Mich. 


B°= SINESS MEN. if you get or want to get busi- 

ness by any kind of advertising, or if you 
are an employe eand want to get into anew pro 
fession, send address for valuable information. 
WORLD PU BLICITY CLUB, 100 N. High Street, 
Columbus, O. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
° writing, designing and printing. I believe I 
can get up an advertisement or a or cireu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods ¢ y person 
in the business, I have better facilities phe any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your nome on a small poets fora copy of 
my large postal. WM. JOHNSTON, ag of 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 won 8t., NEY ° 





City. 
PRINT} NTERS 


F you area believer in rn that makes a 
hit, it wiJl pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W- 23d St., N. Y. City. 


FOR SALE. 


iter ~~ PAPER—Part interest for sale ; est’d 
investigate. C. F. THORPE, St. Paul, Minn. 


DAILY and weekly newspaper for sale 
f cheap, at less than the value of the plant. 
it is the lendin newspaper in city of 12,000 peo- 
ple, witn good job patronage. The plant is com- 
plete and in good condition. Have installed a 
new power plant. The newspaper has always 
enjoyed political favor, hasa large slice of legal 
and Official printing, and the former »roprietor 
is now in the consular service Will sell on 
reasonable terms for $4.000. Politics, Republican. 
Location, Northern Indiana, H. 8. DAVIDSON 


Whiting, Ind, 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


D NOVELTIES made by CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
4 CLasP Co., Buchanan, } Mich. 


A DV BRTEING noveltios that —, novelties. 
No trash. _ goods »w price 
Write for sam des ene cataloyue. “The W HITE: 
HEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N 


\ ANILA STAMPS—250,000 genuine new Manila 
4 postage stamps for le for advertising. 
Splendid exclusive souvenir‘for Dewey — 
May be atteched to adv. or postal card, calendar 
vill 
. CHAS, 





or sample of goods, Retail at eight cents. 
sell lot at barguin. Write for particulars. 
H. READ, Hamilton Bldg.. Pittsburg, Pa. 


42 advertiser with a good proposition will 
find me bubbling over with bright, spark- 
ling suggestions, ana they are free if you write 
me about your business. Don’t elaborate. Sim- 
ply state the stubborn little facts; and if pouminte 
send prints of what youhave done. J. M. GEL- 
SANGER, Suite 580, Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I: ‘OR the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once tor one dollar. 


Cc END for sample of my new advertising folder. 

. Good thing to inclose with your correspond- 

ence. Cheap and effective ad for any business ; 

costs nothing to distribute. WM. JOHNSTON, 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 

Se - 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 

4() WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. KNTERPRISE, 

Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 

DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 

4d line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th. Sample free. 


A NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
f the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


4 he ROCHESTER COURIER isa live weekly, 

printing 1,700 papers each w ,in a bus 
mane, town fod 9,000, Cou RIER PUL 
LISHING CO., ter, New E 


F- ARM AND TRADE. guarantees over 10,000 cir- 

culation for its July issue. Ads must reach 
office by July 10th to insure insertion. Rate $1 
per inch for one inch or a hundred inches. Best 
class of readers on earth for advertisers. FARM 
AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn, 


DVERTISERS who wish to reach the hustling 

/\ people of the most prosperous section of the 

United States should send their specimen copies, 

samples and other advertising matter for dis 

tribution among the = le in attendance at the 

id at Moundsville, W. 

Va., Sept. 1, 13 and 14. Wri rite for prices, inclos- 
ing sample. E. M. LEWIS, Moundsville, W. Va. 


A BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 

fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one- 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and _ put it an ‘the 
right_ papers, your gg will ny orre- 
spondence solicited Address T GEO. Z 
ROWELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 -<.- St., 
New York. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 











INES. 
a - 
J ONES, 42 World Blidg., N. Y. 


W RITE to CHAS. F. JONES, Advertising 
Agent, 42 World Bidg., N. ¥., writing, il- 
lustrating and placing of advertising. Corre- 


spondence and booklet free to business men. 


Or 
SIGN ADVERTISING. 


C= that sell_goods. 
Samples free. RONEMOUS & CO., Balto., Md. 


QIGNS and novelties for wide-awake advertis- 
‘) ers. Tin, iron and waterproof for fence dis- 
slays. Cardboard, paper or glass for inside use. 

‘ans, hats, ca rulers, pencils, ete. Sketches 
furnis ished. cHas. TEST TAYLOR, 269 Dearborn 


bey 


The kind we make. 





NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 


yok latest newspaper information use the lat- 

est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Dt- 
RECTORY, issued June 1, 1899. 
Sent free on 1 of pr’ ice. 
& CO., 10 Spruce New ¥ 


Price, five aoe 
— Oo, P. ROWE 





ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
DRAW DRA Wings that DRAW business. News 
ad (2x2) written, illustrated, = tro for $2 60, 
2c. stamp for samples, ete. C. W. BRADLEY, 
Mooney Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


o.oo 
NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


N 3 States—includin New England, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, New York, , Oregon, 
Washington, Californie and interme dinte States. 
Dailies for $6,000 to $35,000. Weeklies for $2,000 
to $10,000. For'sale on reasonable terms. 

Write for my s — list, give ideas as to what 
you want, about how much cash you have to 
pay down 

C. F. DAVID, confidential broker in newspa- 
pers, Abington, Mass. 26 years’ e xperienc e. 





-. 
BOOKS. 


66 PRACTICAT. points for Post Office Patrons.” 
Copyrighted ee Best local adver- 
tiser of the age. Send 1 for me and par- 
ticulars. R. F. LAWSON. P. Effingham, Ill. 
+e 





BANKRUPTCY BLANKS. 


| ANKRUPTCY blanks—A full line. Wholesale ; 
uniform ; up to times ; catalogue. Law sta- 
tioners write. smal stal for big discount. 
LAW REPORTER co., ash., D. C. D.C, Samp. sent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


~ END for sample of my new advertising —— 1 
‘ ond- 


Good thing to inclose with your see 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any 
costs nothing to distribute. WM. 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., t., AN 


A SMALL AD 


In PRINTERS’ INK 
THE ONLY SOLICITOR. 











Office of 
STaniey Day, 
General Newspaper Advertising. 
New Market, N. J., July 29, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have for a long time past kept a two-line 
classified advertisement standing without 
change in Printers’ INK. 

I have no advertisement running elsewhere, 
as PrRinTERS’ INK covers the field and pro- 
duces applications for sample copies and orders 
for advertising, so that the Advertiser’s 
Guide carries more lines in cash advertising 
than any other publication of its class. 

PrinTErs’ Ink is the only solicitor I employ, 

Staniey Day, 





Two lines, one year, 
52 times, all solid un- 
der classified heading, 
costs but $26. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


‘Yo man can 
serve two 


Wasters.”’ 


The above old quotation is time-proven and 
logical; this is the day of specialists, and rightly 
so. In Street Car Advertising we are the leading 
concern at present because our entire time is 
devoted to improving that business and watching 
the interests of our numerous customers. We do 
not dabble in any other line; such a course would 
tend to distract our attention and necessarily take 
some of our time. One of our firm periodically 
visits the cities controlled by us, and no city, town 
or village is so small as to be unvisited at least 
once a year. Our inspectors are also “on the 


Seo. Kissam & Co, 
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road” continually, so that any advertiser contem- 
plating Street Car publicity can be guaranteed 
absolute confidence (by placing his appropria- 
tion in our hands) that he will get unapproach- 
able service, no annoyance, legitimate, honest 
treatment, and a dollar’s worth of advertising 
for a dollar. 

We make no glittering promises or insult the 
intelligence of our advertisers by “jollying” them. 
Our customers usually GET more than the 
contract calls for, so we hold them for years. 
Would they so remain unless thoroughly sat- 
isfied ? 

A business man who amounts to anything 
knows how to distinguish between verbal “ moon- 
shine” and facts! and an intelligent and logical 
analysis of the situation in our line generally 
results in the appropriation being placed with us. 
A list of our customers would take too much 
space, but we will cheerfully furnish names if 
desired who will bear out all of the above 


statements. 





253 Broadway, U.¥,. 


OFFICES. 


ews D\, .\ \ D\, \. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


hree_ Lightning Journeys 
300 Towns Cover 
Notice that Vi 
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THE SHADED PORTION BELONGS TO ‘“‘ THE TIMES’’ TERRITORY. 


[20k at the Map Again.. 


See where we go. Our circulation for the past nine 
months averages over 26,000 Daily (guaranteed). 
The twice-a-week Times averages over 38,000 (guar- 
anteed). We print the greatest morning daily west of 
St. Louis. The Great Middle-West is Our Field. 


THE TIMES Pé 


S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK ROOKERY BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL 


> 
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Al the Roads Lead to Kansas City 


It is the metropolis of the most enterprising and 
prosperous districts in the country. Do you want to 
reach these people? Use ‘‘TuHe Times.’’ Do not fail 
to put THE Times on your list. ‘‘UNEED” us. WE 
WANT YOU. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
sinc Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a fundred. No back numbers. 
Being printed from plates, it 1s always pos- 
aible to ieone a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for #30, or alarger number at the same rate. 
Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of — patrons may, on 
aupice Hoo. obtain special confidential terms. 
t= If any person bg has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving Sos é t is because some one has 
subscribed in his $4, Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time pai . 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; ay measure ; sdiaplay 50 cents 
a line; 15linesto the inch. $100a page. special 
position twenty-five per cent eraditional if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 


Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subs cription Department. 


New York (rrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
London AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, E. C. 








NEW YORK, AUGUST 16, 1899. 


~ THE Butte te (Mont. ) ‘Miner occa- 
sionally contains excellent articles 
on advertising subjects. 





Apotpu S. Ocus, publisher of the 
New York Times, says that, character 
and volume of circulation and advertis- 
ing rates considered, the Times is the 
best advertising proposition in New 
York City.—Fourth Estate, Aug. 3. 


As Mr. Ochs is the only man 
who knows the circulation of the 
Times, it follows that he is the 
only man who is in a position to 
discover whether his statement is 
correct. 





At a late mee meeting ting of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association of New York, 
it was resolved that the name of 
any advertising agent making a 
rule of rebating any part of his 
commission to an advertiser, orig- 
inal with the newspaper, be 
brought up for action before the 
Association. An agent who was 
informed of this action said: “The 
agent does not get the chance. 
The papers forestall him.” 


PRINTERS’ INK _ contemplates 
publishing in the near future a 
list of names of books that have 
been published on advertising sub- 
jects. Every publisher who has a 
book on advertising or journal- 
ism on his list is invited to send in 
its name and price. By thus do- 
ing he will not only aid the cause 
of knowledge, but will secure a 
free advertisement for himself at 
the same time. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


It is almost impossible to get 
advertisers to examine circulation 
books., Even personal appeals are 
of no avail. A proper rating in a 
directory appears to be of more 
avail than the most persistent offer 
to allow an examination of cir- 
culation books. Why this is so no 
man knows. Perhaps the reason 
may be found in the fact that in 
many cases the offer is not in fact 
a bona fide one; perhaps the ad- 
vertiser believes that in the case 
of unscrupulous publishers the 
books can be manipulated to state 
what their owners desire to have 
them state, since to examine such 
records one must almost be a prac- 
tical accountant; or perhaps the 
very fact that the publisher offers 
to allow his books to be examined 
implies his honesty to the adver- 
tiser. Printers’ INK would be 
glad to hear some expressions of 
opinion on the subject. 


PrINTERS’ INK gets numerous 
— as to where Brains, the 

New York weekly devoted to ad- 
st is situated. One recent 
visitor told how he had gone to 
25th street, where it used to be, 
then to 125th street, where it was 
said to be, and had returned 
empty-handed in both instances. 
Instituting inquiries on his own 
account, the Little Schoolmaster 
discovered that Brains is now 
published at 150 Nassau street, 
New York, by Hawkins & Co., 
who appear to be facile in hiding 
their light, such as it is, under a 
bushel. The American News- 
paper Directory gives Brains a 
J. K. L. rating, and judging from 
the little one sees or hears of the 
publication anywhere, this seems 
to be a case of uncommon gener- 
osity on the part of the directory’s 
editor. 


oe 


THE Shaw-Walker Company, 
of Muskegon, Mich., aims to aid 
advertisers who are contemplat- 
ing using a card system, by pro- 
ducing one with 500 cards and 
the necessary alphabetical and 
blank indexes, which it sells for 
$1.95 and cost of earri: ige. The 
theory which the company says 


underlies the experiment is that 
with this little box the advertiser 
can try the system for the matters 
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immediately under his attention 
before adapting it to other work 
with which he is not in such close 
contact. Over two dollars for 500 
cards seems rather expensive; but 
in this respect the tiny cabinet 
does not differ from its bigger 
brothers—in fact, it will be neces- 
sary to reduce the prices of the 
various card systems before their 
use becomes universal. 

“ CovERING” a territory is a 
term used by advertisers to indi- 
cate that they are advertising their 
wares in a certain locality, without 
any reference to the particular 
methods employed. The billpost- 
er, the circular distributor and 
the newspaper advertiser all use 
the word. 


New ideas in advertising are con- 
stantly appearing, but there is no scheme 
that is more wideawake than that of 
giving away on the warmest of days 
fans that speak of the virtues of the 


chosen article. They are given to the 
customers in many of the stores, and 
that is a very good plan, but wiser still 


is the man who distributes them to the 
hurrying crowds on the streets. It’s 
usually just what one wants, and in her 
gratitude she will look to see who was 
so keen and thoughtful.—New York 
Evening Sun. 

Not ten persons in a hundred 
who use an advertising fan can 
tell the name of the advertiser 
who has presented it to them, par- 
ticularly when the fans are dis- 
tributed on the streets. The clip- 
ping reproduced above is a fair 
sample of a large amount of false 
advice on advertising now being 
published in newspapers. 


A New York medicine com- 
pany, whose advertisements con- 
sist chiefly of testimonials, keeps 
those testimonials, of which it has 
at present twelve thousand, in a 
collection of ordinary manila en- 
velopes in ordinary envelope 
boxes. The envelopes are sepa- 
rated into States, thence into 
cities, and further subdivided into 
occupations of the various givers, 
which are again divided into the 
specific diseases which the medi- 
cine has cured. On the face of 
each envelope is pasted a printed 
copy of the testimonial, while 
within it are contained from half 
a dozen to a dozen duplicates. In 
this way the advertising manager 


may use testimonials from a given 
city, from a given class, or from 
a given class having a certain dis- 
ease, as for instance, merely from 
policemen, or from _ policemen 
having dyspepsia. By this ar- 
rangement it is easy to “get up” 
the full page advertisements the 
company occasionally uses, de- 
voted to people in certain occu- 
pations, or to people cured of cer- 
tain diseases. The system ex- 
pands with ease, all that is re- 
quired being the intercalation of 


additional envelopes and _ occa- 
sionally the use of additional 
boxes. 





Consumers are willing to pay more 
for goods put up in attractive shape 
than for the same articles in bulk at 
much lower price. This fact is clearly 
demonstrated by the preference given 
to crackers put up in neat packages 
over the same sort sold at less price in 
bulk, to the sale of cereals in packages 
at double the cost to the consumer that 
the same can be bought for in_ bulk. 
It is evident that package goods are 
most in favor with consumers, and that 
they are quick to pay an extra price 
for the more convenient service.— 
Bakers’ Helper. 


The commonest articles when 
put up in distinctive packages and 
skillfully advertised will sell wide- 
ly at a higher price than when sold 
in bulk. The reason lies in the 
fact that in such cases the public 
knows it is getting a certain brand, 
knowledge for which it is willing 
to pay an increased price. 

si ipececat 


THOSE DEPARTMENTS. 

Canon City, Col., July 31, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

, for one, sincerely regret the dis- 
continuance of the departments of Mr. 
Jones and Chas, Austin Bates. They 
were interesting and helpful. It was 
uite natural on receiving PRINTERS’ 
NK to turn at once to “ Business 
Management” and, after devouring it, 
to read Mr. Bates’ criticisms. Since 
these departments have been suspended 
Printers’ Ink has lost much of its 
charm for me. Do not understand me 
to mean that Printers’ Ink is not now 
a great paper: it is, and always has been, 
the great American authority on adver: 
tising. Respectfully, Curr W. Marpy. 


Office of G. R. BRADLEY, Druggist, 
Greenville street. 
Newnan, Ga., Aug. 4, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I note with regret the removal from your 
columns of two very valuable departments— 
Store Management and Department of Criti- 
cisms. I have found both of these depart- 
ments of interest. I believe it to be a matter 
of sufficient interest to your readers to publish 
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reasons for discontinuing these departments, 
provided the circumstances are such as to per- 
mit such explanation. 


Yours truly, Jno. R. Cartes. 


SouTH Norwatx, Ct, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Iam another subscriber to Printers’ Ink 
who misses the departments formerly con- 
ducted by Jones, Dixey and Bate3. 
Yours very truly, ArtTHUR D, Ferris. 
The elimination of the “ready- 
made ads” “department of criti- 
cism” and “business management” 
departments in Printers’ INK is 
temporary: the original plan to 
dispense with them only through 
July, August and September will 
be adhered to. People who miss 
them are apt enough to express 
their dissatisfaction; yet as only 
half a dozen subscribers out of 
over 20,000 have indicated their 
sense of loss, it must be presumed 
that able as are the criticisms of 
the department editors, they are not 
wholly indispensable.—[Eb. P. I. 


GROPING FOR LIGHT. 


Office of of H. L. L. Bown, 
Dealer in Dry Goods, Notions, Boots, 
Shoes, Hats, Caps, Etc. 
Co.tumeus, Miss., Aug. 2, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink : 

Lam a new man at merchandising. I want 
to get on tosome of the best methods of ad- 
vertising. I am told that you could help me 
out. Would be gladto hearfrom you. I am, 
very respectfully, .L Bowttn. 

The first thing that any one who 
wishes to study advertising should do 
is to subscribe to PRINTERS’ INK, cost- 
ing only five dollars a year, or less than 
ten cents a week. From this he will 
learn the views and methods of other 
advertisers and unconsciously imbibe 
the correct principles that underlie the 
art. The book, “Short Talks on Ad- 
vertising,” published by C. A. Bates, 
132 Nassau street, New York, at a 
dollar, would probably also be found 
useful as an introduction by one who 
knows nothing whatever about adver- 
tising, although to others it may ap- 
pear as a commonplace rehash of 
things that have been said in the same 
way before.—[Ep. PRINTERS’ INK. 


Aug. 5, 1899. 


ADVERTISING FOR A POST- 
AGE STAMP. 


To make a big offer that one 
knows will not be accepted, but 
which will cause newspaper com- 
ment, is a favorite method of se- 
curing free advertising. Even the 
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dignified house of J. C. Ayer & 
Co. did not think it beneath them 
to offer Kipling $1,000 for a poem 
of eight lines. Of course the cre- 
ator of Mulvany declined the gen- 
erous offer; but that did not pre- 
vent it from being telegraphed 
over the country. The proposi- 
tion in the letter reproduced below 
is probably in the same class: 
Office of 
Bricut’s Cuemicat Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Bright’s Kidney Beans for Pain in the 


ack. 

Littte Fatts, N. Y., July 28, 
Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of Navy, 

Washington, D. C. 

We beg to submit the following otter 
for your consideration: We appreciate 
the fact that an enormous crowd will 
congregate in New York City and vicin- 
ity to view the ‘‘ Olympia” when she ar 
rives with Admiral Dewey and crew, and 
in view of this fact, would the War [e- 
partment at W ashington accept the sum 
of $20,000 for the privilege of placing a 
large ‘and conspicuous banner on the 
7 Olympia,” bearing the words, descrip- 
tive, Use Bright’s Kidney Beans for 
Pain in the Back They Cure Every- 
body; ” same to remain on the “* Olym 
pia for a period of three weeks. 

Trusting that you will kindly give this 
your favorable consideration, ana that 
we will be favored with a reply at your 
earliest convenience, we remain, very 
respectfully yours, 

Bricut’s Cuemicar Co., 
Mfr. of Bright’s Kidney Beans. 


The Secretary of tiie Navy de- 
clined the offer with becoming 
horror. But the company is send- 
ing broadcast the letter containing 
it in the hope that the publicity ac- 
cruing may sell more “kidney 
beans’”—a laudable enough desire. 


LIST OF ADVER TISING 


1899. 


AGENTS. 
Office. of 
“Tue NATURALIST, Farm AND FAnct- 
ERS’ “ig 
BLENCOE, July 29, 1899. 


Editor of tie | INK: 
Upon inquiry as to advertising agen- 


cies, Messrs. Munn & Co., of your city, 
have referred me to you. I desire to 
find out the addresses of the various 


advertising agencies. Can you favor me 
with addresses of such? Thanking you 


in advance for any such favor, I am, 

yours very truly, H. W. Kerr, Mgr. 
The only list of advertising 

agents of which Printers’ INK 


knows is the one contained in the 
rating book of the Publishers’ 
Commercial Union of Chicago. 
This book is furnished to sub- 
scribers to the Union at $20 a 
year.—[Epb. P. I. 











THE DEFEAT OF SEVEN- 
DAY JOURNALISM IN 
LONDON. 


Under this heading the Review 
of Reviews publishes in its Au- 
gust issue an article by Henry S. 
Lunn, M. D., which is reproduced 
here, not so much because of the 
interest of the circumstances de- 
scribed as the indication these give 
of the English character, particu- 
larly its religious bias. To an ad- 
vertiser every situation that gives 
him an insight into peculiarities 
of the people he is aiming to influ- 
ence should be of interest. The 
reader of the article here repro- 
duced will feel, after he gets 
through, that however much we 
may intertwine the English and 
American flags, England is, after 
all, a different country: 

The attempt on the part of two 
great English capitalists to invade 
the day of rest by the introduction 
of seven-day journalism in Lon- 
don has been finally defeated, after 
a brief and bitter struggle, by a 
singularly unanimous manifesta- 
tion of all the forces interested in 
the social, political and religious 
welfare of the nation. The inno- 
vators seemed to have everything 
in their favor. Sir Edward Law- 
son, the proprietor of the Daily 
Telegraph, is reputed to possess a 
yearly income of more than $1,- 
000,000, and Mr. Alfred Harms- 
worth, the proprietor of the Daily 
Mail, is at least as rich. The 
Daily Telegraph has been for a 
generation the most popular of 
English daily newspapers. Until 
the agitation about the Bulgarian 
atrocities it had been a Liberal 
organ; but at the point when Dis- 
raeli’s popularity was at his zenith 
and Mr. Gladstone’s appeal on be- 
half of the oppressed nationalities 
of the East was only beginning to 
secure public attention, it once for 
all abandoned the Liberal party and 
became the organ of Conservative 
suburban villadom,a kind of politi- 
cal Gallio, without a spark of sym- 
pathyor appreciation for any move- 
ment animated by great convic- 
tions or lofty ideals. 

_Mr. Harmsworth’s history reads 
«most like a romance. The story 
goes that he recently visited the 
office in which he commenced his 
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first publication, Answers, and 
sitting down in what was once his 
own editorial chair he remarked: 
“Tenyears ago I entered this office 
without a penny in my pocket, and 
now if I wrote a check for two 
millionsit would behonored.” The 
paper which made the foundation 
of his fortune was one of the nu- 
merous offshoots of Sir George 
Newnes’ Tidbits, and he gained 
his experience in the office of that 
journal. The secret of the suc- 
cess of papers of this type has been 
the resolute appeal that they have 
made to the youngmen and women 
who have passed and are passing 
through the elementary schools of 
the country. To these they offer 
from sixteen to thirty-two pages 
of stories, personal paragraphs and 
desultory trivialities of every kind, 
carefully avoiding everything that 
could demand sustained attention 
or even awaken a moment’s seri- 
ous thought. 

Encouraged by the marvelous 
success of Answers and other pa- 
pers of a kindred type, Mr. 
Harmsworth decided to bring out 
a halfpenny daily paper, devoting 
one page to magazine matter and 
catering not only for the class to 
which Answers specially appeals, 
but also, to some extent, for the 
constituency of the Daily Tele- 
graph. The success of the Daily 
Mail was phenomenal, and in a 
few months it had falsified the 
claim of the Daily Telegraph to 
possess the largest circulation of 
any daily, and was advancing rap- 
idly to a circulation of 500,000. 

With these illimitable resources 
behind them the two proprietors— 
Mr. Harmsworth avowedly fol- 
lowing the lead of the Daily Tele- 
graph—prepared to introduce the 
American system of seven-day 
journalism. A_ similar attempt 
had previously been made by Mr. 
Gordon Bennett and the New 
York Herald, but the experiment 
soon reached a disastrous termi- 
nation. With this exception seven- 
day newspapers have always been 
unknown in England. There are 
a considerable number of so-called 
“Sunday papers,” but these are 
published largely on Saturdays 
and are not distributed on Sun- 
day by the majority of respectable 
news agents. They have a very 
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low-class circulation, and the two 
great wholesale news agents, W. 
H. Smith & Son and Horace Mar- 
shall & Son, do not sell a single 
copy on Sundays. Moreover, 
these papers do not make any break 
in the news of the week for the 
ordinary newspaper reader, who 
finds in Monday S paper full in- 
formation as to Saturday’s doings, 
whereas the innovation attempted 
by these journals would have de- 
prived their readers of Saturday’s 
news unless they had taken the 
Sunday issue of the paper. It was 
stated in the preliminary an- 
nouncements of these journals that 
the Sunday issue would give full 
details of social and political hap- 
penings, the sporting intelligence 
of Saturday, the police-court 
news, and all the ordinary items 
of a daily newspaper in addition. 
It was generally recognized 
among journalists that if these two 
papers succeeded other great 
dailies would follow their exam- 
ple, and that in a short time Eng- 
land would stand in this matter 
where America stands to-day. 
The innovating papers themselves 
frankly adtitted that they were 
following the transatlantic exam- 
ple, and a number of American 
journalists were employed in the 
undertaking. Considerableinterest 
in this new departure was mani- 
fested by the American press. 
But seldom, if ever, has public 
feeling declared itself so swiftly 
or so unmistakably as it has done 
on this question. Two religious 
journals, the British Weekly, 
edited by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
and the Methodist Times, edited 
by the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
together with the Echo, which 
published an able article by Sir 
Hugh Gilzean Reid, President of 
the National Institute of Journal- 
ists, were the first to give ex- 
pression to the general indigna- 
tion. The News Venders’ Trade 
Union next took up the matter, 
and the press generally throughout 
the country condemned the move- 
ment as likely to add to the 


burdens of the already overtaxed 
working journalists and to deprive 
of their day of rest an army of 
newspaper distributers amounting 
to over 100,000. 

The first Sunday editions of 
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Daily 


and Daily 
Mail were published at the be- 


the Telegraph 
ginning of April. I felt so strong- 
ly the gravity of the situation that 
I wrote at once to nearly all the 
English bishops and to the heads 
of the nonconformist communions 
urging that in their several spheres 
they should impress upon Christ- 
ian men everywhere the necessity 
of withholding their support from 
this deplorable enterprise. 

Every day the agitation grew. 
The news agents issued a remark- 
able petition for signature through- 
out the length and breadth of 
the country, headed by portraits of 
the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, and Mr. 
John Burns. Such a conjunction 
has never been witnessed before in 
England except at the time when 
Cardinal Manning, the bishop of 
London, and John Burns worked 
together on behalf of the dockers. 
This petition was signed by hun- 
dreds of thousands, and the sub- 
scriptions not only to the Tele- 
graph and the Mail, but to the 
whole galaxy of Harmsworth’s 
publications, fell off in large num- 
bers daily. 

About the third week of the agi- 
tation, inspired by a remarkable 
article of Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s, 
in which he pointed out that the 
advertisers in these papers held 
the key to the situation, I decided 
not only to withdraw my own ad- 
vertisements from the papers con- 
cerned, but to bring what influ- 
ence I had to bear upon the other 
advertisers. I therefore wrote to 
all the large advertisers in these 
journals, urging them to write di- 
rectly to the proprietors and gen- 
erally to use their influence to 
stop the Sunday issues. 

The National Council of Evan- 
gelical Free Churches, a most pow- 
erful organization, representing 
something like 7,000,000 of the 
population, not only passed a 
strong resolution, but at a special 
sub-committee appointed a depu- 
tation to wait on the proprietors 
with a remonstrance. 

Lord Rosebery, who enjoys at 
this moment a popularity second 
to that of no man in the kingdom, 
made a speech which helped to 
bring matters to a crisis. At a 
meeting of the news venders’ in- 


























stitution on Wednesday, May 3. 
with the two proprietors in ques- 
tion seated at the same table, he 
made an appeal for a “truce of 
God,” and suggested that Sir Ed- 
ward Lawson and Mr. Harms- 
worth should mutually agree to 
suspend their Sunday issue. Mr. 
Alfred Harmsworth immediately 
wrote a note and passed it up the 
dinner-table to Lord Rosebery, 
stating that he was willing to 
withdraw his Sunday issue if Sir 
Edward Lawson would do the 
same. He followed this up by a 
leading article in the Daily Mail 
in which he repeated his offer, but 
stated that if the Daily Telegraph 
did not accept it he would raise 
the circulation of the Sunday 
Daily Mail to 1,000,000. This 
statement was an error in tactics, 
and the challenge was not ac- 
cepted. 

Feeling that the moment had 
come to unite the scattered forces 
that were fighting this great bat- 
tle, I went on May 3 to see the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the 
bishop of London and Lord Kin- 
naird, who at once consented to 
become respectively _ presidetit, 
chairman of executive, and vice- 
president of the National Protest 
Committee. I then went down to 
the House of Commons and with- 
in half. an hour had secured a 
number of well-known members 
to act on the committee. Other 
leading Anglicans and noncon- 
formists joined, the chief rabbi 
representing the Jews gave in his 
adhesion, and Cardinal Vaughan, 
who was traveling in Italy, sent 
a telegram to express his willing- 
ness to join. Leading merchants 
and manufacturers also lent their 
aid, and within twenty-four hours 
a committee was formed repre- 
senting all the great interests of 
the nation—a fact which in itself 
showed the strength and unanim- 
ity of public feeling on the matter. 

On Tuesday, May 16, the Com- 
mittee on National Protest met 
by invitation at the town house 
of the bishop of London, in St. 
James’ Square, and at once drew 
up a protest for circulation, which 
pointed out among other things 
that the attempt to destroy the an- 
cient British institution of one 
day’s rest in seven was being 
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made at the very time when the 
continental nations were waking 
up to its advantages not merely 
from a religious, but from a so- 
cial point of view, and were try- 
ing to introduce something of the 
kind within their own borders It 
was decided that copies of this 
protest should be sent to a com- 
prehensive list of all the most dis- 
tinguished people in England, 
who should be invited to become 
members of the committee. 

It was fully expected in many 
quarters that the fight would be 
long and arduous. However, on 
the next Wednesday morning 
there appeared on the Daily Mail 
contents bills, instead of the cus- 
tomary programme of news, the 
following announcement, only in 
huge red capitals, “Death of the 
Sunday Daily Mail,’ which, as its 
parent somewhat callously an- 
nounced, had expired on the pre- 
vious Sunday and was interred 
that day without regret. In a 
leading article it was stated that 
the paper was withdrawn “as a 
frank concession to the religious 
feeling of the country.” 

Our committee at once decided 
to suspend operations to allow of 
some private representations from 
influential quarters being made to 
the proprietor of the Daily Tele- 
graph, and on Wednesday, May 
24, we had the satisfaction of 
reading in the current number of 
the Telegraph a quietly worded 
and dignified announcement that 
the Sunday issue was discon- 
tinued. 

In conclusion, I would point out 
that the popular movement which 
I have attempted to describe was 
not a mere ebullition of Sabba- 
tarian fanaticism. It was based 
on the scientifically proved neces- 
sity of a weekly break—a “truce 
of God”—in the wearing toil and 
nervous strain of modern life, and 
on the desire not only to secure 
to every worker one day’s rest in 
seven, but to insure that he should 
be able to enjoy it with his wife 
and family, thus gaining efficiency 
for the coming week of labor and 
knitting closer the bonds of home. 


————~@>—____. 
A YET ATTAINABLE POINT. 
Advertising has not yet come to that stage 
of perfection where the buyer will advertise 
his needs as freely as the seller does his wares, 
—A gricultural Advertising, 
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FILES BY THE TON. 

The laws of Great Britain require that 
a copy of every newspaper and period- 
ical issued in the United Kingdom shall 
be sent to the British Museum, where 
they are all preserved in bound volumes, 
and filed away, says a correspondent of 
the Chicago Record. The storage of 
the newspaper files is a serious prob- 
lem to the managers of the museum, 
and is becoming more serious as the 
pile accumulates and the number of 
periodicals increases. The bound vol- 
umes are preserved in presses that slide 
on rollers into the dark vaults of_the 
basement under the sidewalk. Each 
press will contain from 300 to 500 vol- 
umes weighing half a ton. The London 
newspapers and periodicals, some of 
those printed in the other large cities 
of England and the leading foreign 
journals are kept in more convenient 
quarters. It requires 2,967 feet of 
shelving to contain the bound volumes 
of London publications, and 8,899 feet 
to contain all the newspapers that are 
kept for ready reference. The accumu- 
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lation is increasing at the rate of 333 
feet a year, or one mile in sixteen years. 
In 1837 there were 336 regular publica 
tions in Great Britain, of which ror 
were issued in London. In 1897 the 
number had increased to 3,343 for the 
United Kingdom and 1,294 oe London, 
with a total of 210,844 issues during 
the year, an average of 673 newspapers 
and periodicals daily. These publications 
are not only preserved in the British 
Museum, but they are all examined and 
the important contents are indexed, a 
gigantic task, at which between twenty 
and thirty persons are constantly em 
ployed, and each writes upwards of 
100,000 titles every year. 


- ——s 
LARGE VERSUS SMALL. 

Papers of large circulation cover a 
given field or territory more thoroughly 
and cheaply than a dozen smaller me- 
diums ~ Ml combined circulation is 
practically the same. A single shell will 
carry farther and do greater execution 
than a whole volley of rifle shots.—The 
Advertising Man. 








Omega Oil 











You needn't be afraid to rub Omega 
Oil on a child’s throat or chest for 
throat or cold in the chest. It’s the 
thing you ever saw for children, 
does just as much as it does 


nice to use, too. It has a sparkling 
green color, and its smell is just as 
pleasant as can 
You must try Omega Oil itself to 
find out how it is, You cannot 
ape t liniments. Rubina 
of it wherever there is an ache or 
pain, and the hurting will stop then and 
there. be “7 doubt this y ty 
you t » but you won't bt it 
AFTER you try it. Buy one bottle 
now, and see how much suffering it 
will banish. Good for Lame Back, 


sutepeueepatunediiideadametaen 


For Kistle Folks 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF EXCELLENT ADVERTISEMENTS NOW APPEARING IN NEW ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPERS, 
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There is nothing inflated about the adver- 
tising rates or the circulation figures of the 


Buffalo Courier 


and the 


Buffalo Enquirer 


THe COURIER CircuLatTion 
(Morning) exceeds 


54,000 


THe ENQUIRER Circutation 


(Evening) exceeds 


36,000 


Advertisers in the Buffalo field as elsewhere 
have learned that there is a wide distinction 
between claimed circulation and actual circu- 
lation. That is why the amount of advertis- 
ing space used in the COURIER and EN- 
QUIRER exceeds that of any other morning 
and evening combination in Buffalo. 


W. J. CONNERS, 


PUBLISHER. 





J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHER'S DIRECT f.EPRESENTATIVES. 
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PI AI PIG DAG Fe Lo. DAI DU DEM DAK. A ho Dl Fe, Dh on Dk 


There is but one way and that ss to SECURE A NEW SKIN. 


the blemishes 
No truer words were ever said than that 


PX AG AK A Ke FUE Ko Bt Ko Fl Ko. dt Vo Dh Mo. A Mo. a Me 


i 





Many women can trace their ruined complexions to the use of injuriuus cosmetics which, at thei Dest, simply COVER UP 
Gefects. They try one preparation atter another, hoping to find one that will Dring back what has been lost, but it will never return 
AD physicians and dermatologists agree on one point, that, when 
the outer cuticle is stained with freckles, tan and other digcolorations, or has a muddy, roughensd appearance, there us but one way to 
eradicate the defects and that is by using a preparation which enil susely, but not too hurnediv, take off the outes skin and with w 





Anitat 


COAXES A NEW SKIN It is the result of years of study and experimenting, and today stands alone as a time-tried remedy 
which cures. It passed the experimental stage nine years ago, and since then has been used by tt 
who oever fail to recommend it in words of praise and thankfulpess. 

it does not contain a single ifigredient that can possibly harm the most delicate skin, but i must be remembered meat ANITA 
CREAM is not a cold cream, but a medicinal preparation which, if properly used, will accomplish a very different result from that 
obtained by the use of a simple bland or cold cream. {t draws all impurities to the surface and removes the outer skin in small, 
SXaly particles, thus eradicating all biemishes and at the same time promoting a growth of new skun as soft and clear as an infant's 
It contams no vaseline or any other ingredient that will stimulate a growth of hair. 


¥ All druggists can supply Anita Cream, of you can send Soc to us For We to pay porvage and packing we w 
SA PI Senda (ree sample and a 9216 lithographed art study suitable for framing. ne prinung on pxture ANITA 
CREAM CO., 211 Franklin St. Los Angeles. Cab 





jousands of discriminating women 


ST TS ee 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT THAT STOOD OUT BOLDLY ON THE PAGE FROM WHICH IT WAS CLIPPED, 





PORTUGUESE PAPERS. 

There are fewer than fifty newspapers 

ublished in the entire kingdom of 
Tostnedt, the population of which is 
nearly 5,000,000, or about the same as 
that of Pennsylvania, in which the total 
number of newspapers published is 
1,433-. Journalism in Portugal is con 
ducted on a_ primitive plan, and the 
newspapers of Portugal have not only 
a primitive aspect, but somewhat primi- 
tive titles as well, says the New York 
Sun. The weekly newspaper havine the 
largest circulation in the kingdom is the 
Pantos Nos. II, which means literally in 
English “The Dot on the Eye.” It is 
published in Lisbon. Another Lishon 
paper is called the Island, though why 
it has a geographical designation is not 
altogether clear. he medical journal 
of Lisbon is called the Contemporary 
Surgeon. 

The city of Oporto has a number of 
daily naners, the chief one of which is 
Actualidade, a Portuguese variation of 
@ sort of journalism represented by the 
well-known phrase, “If you see it in 
the Sun, it’s so.” It is not the only 
Oporto journal with a peculiar name. 
There is another daily, claiming a circu- 
lation of 20,000, the title of which is 
Des de Marzo, which is Portuguese for 
the roth of March. Still another daily 
paper in Oporto is called the Primerra 
de Janeriro, otherwise the first of Jan- 
nar humorous paper of Oporto 


A e 
is O Sorverto (the Sherbet), and three 
other daily papers of the same city are 


known as A Lucta, A _Palavara and A 
Justica, otherwise the Light, the Worid 
and Justice. There is one daily paper 
published at Valencia, in Portugal, called 
the Country, and in Lisbon called the 
Atlantic. In Coimbra, one of the old- 
est of Portuguese cities, and long known 
as the seat of a university founded in 
1308, there is one daily called the News. 

The theory upon which Portuguese 
papers are conducted appears to be that 
they should be, above all things else, 
vivacious, and it is for this reason, per- 
haps, that weekly papers are at a dis- 
count in Portugal, the favorite plan be- 
ing to divide what would be in the 
United States the contents of a weekly 
paper into sevenths, and publishing it 
on the installment plan, so to speak, 
every day, excluding from its columns, 
so far as possible,. anything so sensa- 
tional as what is called “the uncorrobo- 
rated news.” A fair and proper substi- 
tute for news is found in jocose and 
harmless allusions to the appearance of 
individuals, such as are contained, for 
instance, in the Vos de Povo (the Voice 
of the People). In Tishon there is pub 
lished a journal called the Public In- 
terest, which makes a feature of book 
reviews. The Liberal Circle is a politi- 
cal organ of the more radical opponents 
of the local government. Another daily 
paper in Lisbon is called O Seculo (the 
Century). 

—— 

Tue only school for advertising is the 

school of human nature.—Results. 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


‘* J said in my haste all men ave liars." —Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


pay ment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Ventura (Cal.) Free Press (2).— 
This is the oldest and largest paper in 
one of the richest counties of Southern 


California, and it has by far the largest 
circulation of any paper in Ventura 
County. It has regular paid correspond- 
ents in every part of this county and 
is conceded by all to be THE paper of 
this fertile field. Its columns are evi- 
dence that advertisers consider it an 
excellent medium. Its subscription list 
is being constantly increase It is re- 
garded as one of the * model county 
newspapers.” 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Washington (D. C.) Star (1).—The 
Evening Star prints day by day a larger 
volume and greater number and variety 
of local retail advertisements than any 
other paper in the country. No local 
advertising — solicitors have been em- 
ployed by the Star in twenty years. A 
study of the Star’s columns is a liberal 
education to = — 


Chicago (TIll.) "The , = Window (1). 

More merchants read The Snow Win- 
dow than any other periodical published. 
It is the recognized authority on win- 
dow trimming throughout the civilized 
world. It teaches the merchant how 
to sell his goods, how to employ the 
greatest advertising art known to mou- 
ern times, how to keep his establishment 
in the front rank of merchandising. 
From month to month it illustrates all 
that has been done to make show win- 
dows attractive and remunerative, and 
also tells what may be done. Its writers 
are the acknowledged masters of the 
art of window trimming, and its sug- 
gestions are rece and valuable. 

Quincy (Ill) Whig (2).—The Whig 
is now the ‘official paper of Quincy and 
Adams County as well as of the entire 
congressional district, embracing seven 
counties. 

KANSAS. 

Topeka (Kan.) Kansas Farmer (1).— 
We want you to know, as we know, 
that a representative agricultural jour- 
nal is the very creme de la creme of all 
mediums to increase and promote your 
business. For Kansas, Oklahoma and 
contiguous territory, that “‘ old reliable ” 
farm journal, the Kansas Farmer, is the 
one tried and true medium with which 
to thoroughly cover the territory. Our 
subscribers were classed last --ear among 





EXPLANATION. 
(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 


tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or posta! card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


the most prosperous people in the world, 
while 1899 promises even greater pros- 
perity than any other year in the history 
of the West. In 1897 the total value 
of farm products in Kansas alone was 
over $230,000,000; then in 1898 it 
swelled to over 265,000,000, and the 
indications are that 1899 will produce 
far greater results. 

Wichita (Kan.) Eagle (1).—If a 
clean cash subscription list of a morn- 
ing daily of 14,000 circulation among 
the families representing the best brains 
and business of Southern Kansas and 
Oklahoma, a country brimming full of 
grain, cotton, hogs and cattle—is valu- 
able to you as an advertiser, that daily 
is the Wichita Eagle. It occupies this 
field absolutely. You may be able to 
reach some of the people part of the 
time through other mediums, but to 
reach all the people all the time in this 
field use the Sao. The average daily 
circulation of the Eagle is 14,031 copies, 
the weekly 6,990 copies. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore (Md.) News (1).—The 
advertising appropriation is not always 
large enough to justify more than one 
medium in a town. When this is the 
case your choice should be a wise one. 
‘the Baltimore News has a larger cir- 
culation in Baltimore City than any 
other newspaper. It is practically the 
only evening paper of Baltimore. It is 
high-class, and reaches the buying pub- 
lic. When you select the Baltimore News 
as the most desirable medium, you have 
chosen the best. It brings results. 


e MICHIGAN. 
Saginaw (Mich.) News (3).—The 
growth of the Saginaw Evening News 


during the past six years of its exist- 
ence has been the greatest and most 
remarkable of any Michigan newspaper. 
The average circulation of the Evening 
News for the year 1894 was 3,531, while 
the average issues of the Evening News 
for the first six months of 1899 were 
8,103. The semi-weekly edition had an 
average circulation in 1894 of 4,963, 
and in the first six months of 1899, 


9,329. 
MISSOURI. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) News (1).—The 
average daily circulation of the News is 
16,108 copies. The largest newspaper 
circulation in Missouri outside St. 
Louis and Kansas City. The only 
paper in St. Joseph, a city of 80,000 
people, that guarantees its circulation. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dover (N. + Republican and En- 
quirer (1).—The Dover Daily Repub- 
lican and Weekly Enquirer are the 
leading Republican papers in Southern 
New Hampsuire, popular with all 
classes, clean and reliable. They are 
circulated among all the best and lead- 





ing classes of people in this section, in- 
cluding York do ounty, Maine. No better 
advertising medium can be found. 

NEW YORK, 


Akron (N. Y.) Breeze (3).—The 
Breeze is a legitimate newspaper, con- 
ducted on legitimate business basis and 
in behalf of the greatest numbers. It 
is broad-gauged in everything, narrow- 
minded in nothing. It abhors all and 
everything calculated to invite sectional 
strife, and anything of that description 
will never be tolerated in its columns 
while the present management exists. 
It has been our aim to make the Breeze 
a clean, wholesome family newspaper, 
free from giving offense to the youngest 
reader. Its advertising columns are as 
carefully edited as are the news 
columns, and the management is as 
ready to exclude offensive advertising 
as it is offensive reading’ from its 
columns. We are satisfied that the 
Breeze will compare favorably with any 
country newspaper in the State, and 
that it is growing in popularity is evi- 
denced by our increased and substantial 
circulation and the compliments we are 
daily in receipt of from the reading 
public. 

Dansville (N. Y.) Normal Instructor 
(1).—Mail order advertisers seek direct 
and immediate results. They have, in 
nearly every instance, found the Normal 
Instructor a paying medium. The Nor- 
mal Instructor reaches 100,000 school 
teachers a month—sensible, educated 
people who have good taste and the 
money to gratify it. hey carry the 
eng home with them, where it is read 
y other members of the family. This 
represents an extra circulation, for 
which no charge is made. 

New York (N. Y.) Times (1).— 
Character and volume of circulation 
and advertising rates considered, the 
New York Times is the best advertis:ng 
proposition in New York City. News: 
dealer Levine, of Montague and Court 
street, Brooklyn, says: “I do not know 
what has made the New York Times sell 
so well during the past two weeks. I 
had cut my regular order dowa, as I 
do every summer, but | had to add 
Timeses on right away as there was such 
a demand for them. From the present 
outlook I shall have to add still more 
Timeses and keep them on for the 
summer.” 

OHIO. 


Dayton (Ohio) Journal (2).—Excels, 
first, because it has a larger paid circu- 
lation than any other naner published 
in the “ Gem City ” of the Miami Val- 
ley; and, secondly, because of the 
quality of the circulation. That ever 
ody reads the Journal was Binsin’ 
very forcibly proved by an erroneous 
announcement which appeared in the 
Journal just once. And in the Journal 
exclusively. The central business block 
of the ctiy was thronged with people 
visiting for the parade which did not 
materialize. All shrewd, watchful ad- 
vertisers recognize the claims of the 
Journal as being clean, bright, newsy, 
reliable, and the leading newspaper of 
the handsomest city in Ohio. 

Sprinefield (Ohio) How to Grow 
Flowers (3).—Is the only independent 
publication devoted to home floriculture. 
People who grow flowers have money to 
spend, and in making their purchases 
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they welcome the assistance given by 

advertisements of meritorious articles, 

The guaranteed circulation beginning 

September, 1899, will be 125,000 copies 

monthly. The actual average circulation 

of first half of 1899 was 102,500 copies. 
MEXICO. 

City of Mexico (Mexico).—The Mex- 
ican Herald (1).—The Mexican Herald 
guarantees a daily average mtd sete: 
exceeding 4,000 copies. This circula- 
tion among bona fide subscribers is 
guaranteed to be twice as great as the 
combined circulations of all the other 
publications printed in English in Mex- 
ico, and three times as_ great as 
any one other publication in English. 

uality of circulation counts more in 
fexico than it does in the United 
States. Here only one-fourth of the 
population can be counted upon under 
any circumstances as possible customers 
for any class of imported goods. The 
Herald's _ circulation is _ exclusively 
among this 25 per cent. There are no 
English reading laboring classes in Mex- 
ico. Those who read English among 
the Mexicans, Spaniards, Germans and 
French, in this cosmopolitan Republic, 
are the best and wealthiest people in 
the country—the owners and managers 
of the mercantile houses, factories, 


mines and _haciendas. Local trade 
and class publications are few in 
number and poor in quality. The 


Herald is read by more mine owners 
and managers than all the mining 
papers that circulate in the Republic; 
by more large manufacturers and agri- 
culturists than any other English pub- 
lications. The Herald is read by every 
railroad man in Mexico. In a word, tie 
Herald is read by the _ intelligent, 
progressive people of the country—the 
classes that are building modern Mex- 
ico to-day and the only classes that buy 
foreign merchandise and machinery. 
The readers of the Herald do not 
have to be educated in regard to United 
States products—they need only to be 
told how and where to get them. As a 
mail order medium the Herald is the 
best and cheapest in the Republic, for 
through it the American exporter talks 
toa constituency that does not require 
extensive preparation in the way of lit- 
erature and directions printed in Span- 
ish. The following official statement 
from the postal authorities of the City 
of Mexico shows the weight of mail 
matter, and the amount paid for news- 
paper postage, during the year 1898 by 
the Herald and by the six other pub- 
lications in English of this city com- 
bined: The Mexican Herald, daty, 
24,218 kilos mailed; the Two Republics, 
daily, 5,641 kilos; the Evening Tele- 
gram (daily 10 months), 888% kilos; 
the Anglo-American, weekly, 594 kilos: 
the Trader, monthly, 577 kilos; Bazar 
de la Moda, monthlv, 60% kilos; 
Christian Work, monthly, 30 kilos; 
total, 7,791 kilos; the Herald in excess 
of the other six publications combined, 
16,427. kilos. From the above _state- 
ment it will be seen that the Herald 
pays more than three times as much 
nostage as the other six publications 
combined. There are no returned pa- 
pers included in the Herald’s postage 
statement. City and sales _ agents’ 
papers are sent by express. The Her- 
ald’s circulation claims are backed by 
its subscription books. 























OF COURSE SHE WOULD 


In Germany the law does not 
Permit of business lies; 

What isn’t true you mustn’t say, 

Or else the consequences may 
Occasion you surprise. 


The summer bargain sale must be 
A genuine attair, 
And drapers there are promptly fined 
lf to the magisterial mind 
Che profits are not there. 
The man who sells below “ cost price,” 
In philanthropic mood, 
Is very often called upon, 
Before a single thing has gone, 
lo make his promise good. 


nd he whose shop is coming down, 
—s thus to “clear” is bound, 
Is furnished with a nick and spade, 
And by the magistrate is made 
lo raze 1t to the ground. 
The shopman with the “ desperate line ” 
Must shriek and tear his hair, 
That constables upon their beat 
May, witnessing it from the street, 
Believe in his despair. 


But say we tried the German plan, 
What I should like to know 
Is: If at every summer sale 
We made the naked truth prevail, 
Would any woman go? —Gibson’s. 
NOT AS EASILY DONE AS SAID. 
In writing an advertisement, try this 
recipe: Jot down all the hard- hitting 
things you want to say, all the things 
that give specific information about the 
article you wish to advertise. Tien cut 
out all the drift-wood, all the super- 
flu: sus words and weak sentences, leav- 
inv a terse, plainly expressed, easily 
understood argument. Give instructions 
to have it set in good, plain type, with 
a display heading or illustration which 


bear s directly on the matter, and you 
will have an advertisement’ that will 
make buyers.—The Wheel. 
Sana — 
A SPLENDID WAY. 


A splendid way to write advertise- 
ments is to imagine a customer standing 
before your counter. Put in your ad- 
vertisement exactly what you would say 
were she standing face to face with you. 

Grocery World. 
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ONE LITTLE DROP. 

One little dron of rain does not pro- 
duce much moisture; even two or three, 
or half a dozen, have little effect. But 
the constant, continual dripping of the 
rain drop will thoroughly moisten the 
earth. Just so with advertising. One 
little skinny advertisement should not 
be expected to produce very material 
results in this age of the world, wnen 
so much advertising is being done; but 
persistently keeping at it, if you ‘have 
something meritorious, scarcely ever 
fails. Others have, perhaps, been adver- 
tising something similar to yours, long 
before your advertisement appeared, 
and people may be using that with satis- 
faction. Do you expect one little an- 
nouncement of yours is sufficient to 
make them change? But if your aaver- 
tisement is placed before them time 
after time, they will conclude your ar- 
ticle has merit, and may be induced to 
try it, to see if it might not suit them 
better than the one they are buying.— 
Shoe and Leather Gazette. 

nincilililliesdlasamame 


UNDERSTAT:- 


It is better to understate than to 
overstate. This policy may not produce 
phenomenal sales at the start, but it 
will invariably win in the long run, for 
there is no better advertisement than 
a satisfied customer.—Advertising Ex- 
perience, Chicago, Ill. 


GEORGIA. 


Qou THERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 

«) Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers South and 
Southwest. Adv: ertising rates very low. 


TENNESSEE. 


DVERTISING at five-sevenths of a cent a line 
4\_ per thousand circulation in leading agricult- 
4 paper of the South. FARM AND TRADE, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


CANADA. 


CANADIAN A ADVERTISING is be st done by THE 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Montreal. 























Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 














results. 


358 Dearborn St., 


Chicago. 


HE hungry wolf is sure to howl. | 
So is the advertiser who is paying out his hard-earned | 
cash for space in a medium which does not bring | 





SPORTS AFIELD the brightest of all | 
9 sporting magazines, 

has stood thetest for thirteen years and it is to-day the 

best publication of its class in the United States. 

“| it Will Help to Make Your Business do the Howling for You. 


Advertising Rates: One inch, $4 ; two inches and over, $3 an 
inch. Page is standard magazine size. 


SPORTS AFIELD 
147 East 30th St., New York. 
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THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds 

It is the only newspaper in Arizona published 
every day in the year. “ 

It is the only newspaper in the Southwest, 
outside of los Angeles, that operates a perfecting 
press and a battery of Linotypes. — 

It is the only newspaper in Arizona that has 
a general circulation. 

The circulation of the KEPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 

For rates address, | 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
H. D. La Coste, 38 Park Row, New York. 


GOLD SHELL RINCS. 















Made especially for premium purposes. 
Send for “Hot Catalogue, containing Cold 
Facts and Pretty Pictures.” | 
CLARK & COOMBS, 
86 West Exchange St. 


, Providence, R. I. 


» 
Ns 






















> 


COLD SHELL RINGS. 
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The News’ 
Experience. 


A large advertiser in dry goods 
said to the NEws advertising 
manager recently : ‘‘ i am per- 
fectly satisfied that the NEws 
reaches all the people worth 
getting. The only reason | 
patronize the other paper is 
my long personal acquaint- 
ance with its present proprie- 
tor.”” Another, speaking of the 
News’ drawing power, re- 
marked: ‘In all the tests we 
have made in sales purchase 
tickets and inquiries over the 
counter, we find the NEws 
brings two-thirds to three- 
quarters of our trade. I can’t 
afford to pay the price for the 
other third or quarter in the 
other paper.” These are every- 
day experiences with Joliet 
merchants. 
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ALAM ALAM ALALAL 


I place the utmost reliance upon the circulation quotations 
in the American Newspaper Directory, and the publisher who 
offers excuses and protests against its inaccuracy has no one to 
blame but himself, as a correct rating is easily obtained by simply 
telling the truth and supplying the necessary figures. Failure to 
do this places any publisher in the category of circulation pre- 
varicators, to which class he evidently belongs. 

Advertisers should patronize such publications as afford 
definite information and avoid all others as a rat would a 
sinking ship.—Advertisers’ Guide for June, 1899. 


MUU POLL 


PYVITYUYUYIY LILY 
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OFSESELELELSEEESELETEETELTETET ELTLETESEEETETO 
i Established 1852. Daily and Weekly. mW 
| For quickest and best route a 
WH to the homes of the best people 

bi of Central Pennsylvania use 

WH ww 
sal Lad 
: THE PATRIOT : 
4 ‘ Harrisburg, Pa. 

m Daily Circulation, 7,588. 
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Published weekly, is the organ of 
H HA | I IES the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. 


It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York charity. It is read 
by all interested in New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every denomination. Its contribu- 
tors and readers are men and women of intelligence, education, wealth and position. 

If you wish to sell the Charitable Institutions, Homes, Hospitals, Infirmaries, 
Insane Asylums, the Clergy, Churches, Religious or Charitably inclined citizens 
of the city of New York you can do so by an announcement in CHARITIES. 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell tothe rich you can secure 
no better medium than CHARITIES. 

Classified advertising, sc. per line. 

Display advertising 5c. per line, 14 lines (7o cents) tothe inch. Full page, 200 
agate lines, $10; half page, roo agate limes, $5; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, 
2.50. Special position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. Address, 


WILLIAM C, STUART, Publisher, 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Dp 











THE evenina J ou rnal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation in 1808 . . 14 Re go 























Far Seeing 
People 


Are the most successful. Their perception of 
opportunities where others see nothing is the 
secret of their success. Shrewd observers 
find me a splendid opportunity for improving 
their advertising matter. Those who have 
tried me ought toknow. That they are still 
trying me proves that they do know. If you 
should try me you will know, too. 


| attend to the whole business. 


I get up advertisements, booklets, circulars and catalogues. 

I write, design and print. I turn out the whole job complete. No 

other printer has such complete facilities for turning out the com- 

ec job asI have. If I happen to run across anything that I don’t 

now all about, I know where to put my hand on the fellow 
that does. Can I beof service to you? Address 


WM. JOHNSTON, 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 
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THE BUFFALO TIMES 


Is printing 
and selling 
nearly 


45,000 tauy’ 


and all successes 
ful advertisers 
US@ Otto 


FOR RATES, 


HENRY BRICHT, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, BOYCE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Fall edition 
September, 1899, 


OF THE 


“American Newspaper Directory - 


Friday, Sept. 1, 1899. 


The American Newspaper Directory is of 
practical use to every advertiser. 

It gives concisely a description of every 
town in the United States and Canada where 
a newspaper is published. The location of 
the town, the trade conditions and principal 
manufactures. 

The name of newspaper, editions, publica- 
tion day, class or politics, size of paper, size 
of page, subscription price, establishment, 
editors’ and publishers’ names, circulation. 

It is published quarterly, March 1, June 1, 
September 1, December 1. 

The fact that a greater effort is made to 
obtain information and give accurate circu- 
lation ratings than any other book of like 
nature has made the American Newspaper 
Directory the recognized and standard au- 
thority. 

It is a cyclopedia of valuable information 
for every advertiser and will enable him to 
make his choice of mediums with certainty as 
to benefits which may be expected from his 
appropriation. 

The price of one copy is $5—carriage pre- 
paid. 

For an annual subscription to the Directory 
and Confidential Information Bureau the cost 
is $25. Address orders to 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 























ABOUT NEXT YEAR. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 

The business year, which is alto- 
gether independent of the calendar, 
will commence in about two months. 
Plans for next year’s business and next 
year’s advertising should be made at 
once. 

I want to hear from the business 
man who has a high-grade product 
and proposes to advertise it thoroughly 
and well. To such I can offer an ex- 
perience and an office equipment which 
will prove extremely valuable. 

* * 
* 

My art department is well equipped 
for the production of advertising illus- 
trations and designs of any kind, pre- 
pared in a manner that is distinctive, 
pleasing and sure to attract and hold 
favorable attention. 

For several years I have been prepar- 
ing and placing the magazine advertis- 
ing of some of the most wide-awake 
American advertisers in various lines 
of business. I have naturally learned 
what magazines and periodicals bring 
the best results and in what lines of 
business they prove most valuable. I 
have figured out plans for the extensive 
magazine advertising of a good many 
different commodities, and I know 
what the results have been. This ex- 
perience and this knowledge is, of 
course, of great value to those who 
have never been through the mill and 
are in doubt as to where to commence 
and how far to go. 

I want it understood that my methods 
are not those of the usual ‘‘ advertising 
agency.” I work for those who employ 
me, and charge them for my services. 
Whatever commissions come to me 
from periodicals in which I place the 
advertising intrusted to me goes to my 
clients. I charge thema reasonable 
price for my services, but I retain no 
commissions secured from periodicals, 
except the Ladies’ Home Journal. I 
place the advertising where it will do 
the most good. The fact that this or 
that periodical offers enormous com- 
missions is of absolutely no interest to 
me. 

tal 

Direct advertising by mail is a branch 
of my business which may interest you. 
I have a department perfectly equip- 
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ped for handling mailing lists and ad- 
dressing and stamping mail matter 
which | produce. 

I give a great deal of thought to the 
production of unique and striking post- 
cards, folders and similar matter, and 
would be glad to give you samples and 
prices. 

x * 
* 

This department should be especially 
interesting to manufacturers and job- 
bers who do not consider themselves 
advertisers but who wish to reach their 
own trade with greater or less fre- 
quency and with some well defined 
rrofitable system. 

* 


* 

During the coming year, which prom- 
ises to be one of good business and 
much advertising, my monthly journal 
** Criticisms’’ may be of interest and 
help to you. In it I criticise advertising 
of all sorts that comes under my notice, 
and make such suggestions as occur to 
me as to how it might be bettered. 

If you have not seen “Criticisms,” I 
will be glad to send you a sample 
copy on request. : 

The subscription price is $2.00 a 
year. When you send me the $2.00 
you may also send me some of your 
latest ads, booklets, catalogues or copy 
for advertising matter of any kind 
which you contemplate using, and I 
will send you a personal letter of criti- 
cism and advice based upon the matter 
submitted, and tell you how I think it 
could be improved. 

* * 


* 

I have just printed a little book en- 
titled ‘‘ Two Inches Single.’’ It con- 
tains quite a number of advertisements 
which I prepared fora Philadelphia 
concern, and which occupy two inches 
single column, in the Philadelphia 
newspapers. 

The purpose of this little book is to 
show how much can be done in 
small a space. It is an object lesson in 
the proper use of small spaces in news- 
paper or periodical advertising. 

If the question of high advertising 
rates has been worrying you, and you 
have been wondering how you are 
going to use the mediums you want 
to use, and get any results out of 
the space you can afford to pay for, 
‘*Two Inches Single’ may be of help 
to you. I will send you a copy if you 
want it. 


so 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 
New York: Vanderbilt Bidg. 
Boston: 186 Devonshire St, 
Detroit: Majestic Bldg. 
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For 
strong 
fearless 
editorials 
and 
good 
clean 
up-to-date 
news 
columns 
read 


‘Tue 
BROOKLYN 
Daltry 
EAGLE. 
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THE 


Baltimore 22: Herald 


leads al] its contemporaries 





this year. The paper 


SHOWS GREATER GAINS 


in all departments than has ever be- 





fore been accomplished within seven 
months in Baltimore. This is particularly 
evident 


In Advertising and Circulation. 


The local advertisers are almost a 
unit in using the HERALD. Can you, as 
a foreign advertiser, afford to ignore the 
example of the advertiser who almost 
lives with the paper, knows its every 
movement, knows its character and in- 
fluence, knows its power as a business 
bringer P 


THE S. CG, BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
NEw YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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The Two Heads That Are Better Than One, 





doesn’t know | 


What Gibbs 





about lithographic work 





Williams 


can find out, and 





what Williams can’t find out | 
isn’t worth knowing. You will | 
be safe in their hands. 


Try them! 


| The Gibbs & Williams Company, || 
68 New Chambers Street, 


Telephone 1682 John. New York. 
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Not My Hoodoo! 


The number thirteen is an ill omen to 
most people, but it seems to have been my 
lucky star. Since I moved into that number 
in Spruce street, my orders have increased 
nearly twenty-five per cent, and the outlook 
for my fall business is more than bright. To 
help along the good luck, an ink trust hove 
into sight, and my mails are daily flooded 
with pledges of support from all over the coun- 
try. In the near future I intend to publish, 
in book form, all the letters and newspaper 
clippings which have been sent to me, and 
my competitors will feel very sore when they 
recognize some of their largest customers 
among my backers. I feel positive that within 
one year from the formation of the trust I 
shall need a factory a block square, and were 
I to sell on credit I could command the ink 
trade of the country. My terms are cash in 
advance—no exceptions. If my goods are 
not right, send them back and I will refund 
your money and pay all freight or express 
charges. Send for my price-list. Address 


Printers Ink Jonsen, 13 Spruce Street, New York. 
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FROM NEW ZEALAND. 
Office of 
Te Aro House. 
We uncTon, N. Z., July 9, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It may interest you to know that PRinTERs’ 
Ink has penetrated even to this region, and is 
received by the writer with unfeigned joy, per 
each monthly ’Frisco mail. I have to ac- 
knowledge many helps that have been rendered 
by your paper, but in this community we have 
to contend against newspaper proprietors who 
consider that a display advertisement disfigures 
their paper. Both the local dailies have 
adopted Linotypes, and all ads are set up by 
their means, except on one page. Conse- 
quently advertisers are sadly hampered, and 
many excellent ideas have to be abandoned 
that in your country would be quite feasible. 
I send you a copy of the Wellington Avening 
Post, containing a page ad, the idea of which 
I got from Printers’ Ink. Wishing your 
paper continued success, I am, yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM Simm, 
Manager of Advertising Department, 
Te Aro House Drapery Co., Ltd. 


Printers’ INK is read 
weekly by 695 foreign 
subscribers and 22,030 
American subscribers. 

PRINTERS’ INK is the 
representative paper of its 


class. 


SUBSCRIPTION 

FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR. 
ADVERTISING RATES: 
CLASSIFIED 25 CENTS 
A LINE EACH TIME. 
DISPLAY 50 CENTS A 

LINE EACH TIME. 
ADDRESS 
10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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The different Street Car systems in which 
we control the advertising in Chicago are ad- 
mittedly the best in the Great Western Metrop- 
olis. They cover over three-fourths of the 
city of Chicago and carry annually over 
175,000,000 passengers. Almost all the lines 
of the North and West divisions come down 
into the city through Madison, State and Wash- 
ington Street Loop, or through the Dearborn 
Street Loop, making them mostly Trunk Lines 
and not Crosstown lines or feeders. 
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Our Chicago Cars 
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1,325 CARS 


In Daily Operation. 
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The advertising service in these cars is 
the same that obtains throughout our system 
of America’s leading cities, and that is the 
BEST. By reason of the territory covered, 
the superior appearance of the advertising, our 
perfect system of checking and keeping track 
of the advertiser’s cards, there is no better 
or cheaper method of reaching the people of 
Chicago and the thousands of daily visitors 
than by advertising in these cars. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO@., 


87 & 89 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


TELEPHONE 2467 MAIN. 
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